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CHAPTER XV. 
GEORGE'S TUNES. 


HERE is George sitting at the old 
piano in the drawing-room. The 
window is wide open. The Vene- 
tian glass is dazzling over his 
head, of which the cauliflower 
shadow is thrown upon the wall. 

af | By daylight, the old damask 

wt i paper looks all stained and dis- 

——.. coloured, and the draperies hang 

fainting and turning grey and 

brown and to all sorts of strange 
autumnal hues in this bright 
spring sunshine, 

The keys answer to George’s 
vigorous fingers, while the shadow 
bobs in time from side to side. 
A pretty little pair of slim gloves 
and a prayer-book are lying on 
a chair by the piano; they are 
certainly not George’s, nor i Twells’, who is ostensibly dusting the 
room, but who has stopped short to listen to the music. It has wandered 
from the Freischiitz overture to Kennst du das Land, which, for the 
moment, George imagines to be his own composition. How easily the 
chords fall into their places ! how the melody flows loud and clear from his 
fingers! (It’s not only on the piano that people play.tunes which they 
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imagine to be their own.) As for Eliza, she had never heard anything 
so beautiful in all her life. 

‘Can it play hymn toones, sir ?”’ says she, in a hoarse voice. 

Hymn tunes! George goes off into the Hundredth Psalm. The old 
piano shakes its cranky sides, the pedals groan and creak, the music 
echoes all round ; then another shadow comes floating along the faded 
wall, two fair arms are round his neck, the music stops for an instant, 
and Eliza begins to rub up the leg of a table. 

‘« How glad I am you have come ; but why have you come, George— 
oughtn’t you to be reading ?” 

‘“‘ Oh,” says George, airily, ‘‘ I’ve only come for the day. Look here : 
have you ever heard this Russian tune? I've been playing it to Miss 
Parnell ; I met her coming from church.” 

‘Miss Parnell? Do you mean Rhoda?”’ said Dolly, as she sits 
down in the big chair and takes up the gloves and the prayer-book, which 
opens wide, and a little bit of fresh-gathered ivy falls out. It is Rhoda’s 
prayer-book, as Dolly knows. She puts back the ivy, while George goes 
on playing. 

‘« How pretty!’ says she, looking at him with her two admiring eyes, 
and raising her thick brows. 

George, much pleased with the compliment, goes on strumming louder 
than ever. 

‘« Robert is here,”’ says Dolly, still listening. ‘‘ He is in the garden 
with Rhoda.” 

‘Oh, is he ?”’ says George, not over-pleased. 

It was at this moment that Lady Sarah came to the garden-window, 
still in her district equipments. Eliza Twells, much confused by her 
mistress’s appearance, begins to dust wildly ; at last, finding that nobody 
pays any attention to her, she walks out of the room on tiptoe. Outside 
the door comes a sound of {a!ling broomsticks. 

‘“« How d’ye do, George ?’’ vaid his aunt, coming up to him. ‘ We 
didn’t expect you so soon again. 

George offered his cheek to be kissed, and played a few chords with 
his left hand. 

‘“‘T hadn't meant to come,” he said; ‘‘ but I was up at the station this 
morning, seeing a friend off, and as ‘he train was starting I got in. I’ve 
got a return-ticket.”’ 

‘Of course you have,” said Lady Sarah, ‘‘ but where will you get a 
return-ticket for the time-you are wastins? It is no use attempting to 
speak to you. Some day you will be sorry ;” and then she turned away, 
and walked off in her gleaming goloshes, 1d went out at the window 
again. She did not join Robert and Rhoda, 0 were pacing round and 
round the garden walk, but wandered off her « u way alone. 

‘“« There!’ says George, looking up at Dolly ‘or sympathy. 

Dolly doesn’t answer, but turns very pale, and or heart begins to beat. 

‘It is one persecution,” cries George, speaking . r himself, since Dolly 
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won’t speak for him. ‘‘ She seems to think she has a right to insult me 
—that she has bought it with her hateful money.” 

He began to crash out some defiant chords upon the piano. 

‘Don’t, dear,” said Dolly, putting her hand on his. ‘You don’t 
know,” she said, hesitating, ‘‘ how bitterly disappointed Aunt Sarah has 
been when—when you have not passed. She is so clever herself. She 
is so proud of you. She hopes so much.” 

‘* Nonsense,”’ said George, hunching up sulkily. ‘‘ Dolly, you are for 
ever humbugging. You love me, and perhaps others appreciate me a 
little ; but not Aunt Sarah. She don’t care that” (a crash) “for me. 
She thinks that I can bear insult like Robert, or all the rest of them who 
are after her money-bags.”’ 

He was working himself up more and more, as people do who are 
not sure they are right. He spoke so angrily that Dolly was frightened. 

‘Qh, George,” she said, ‘“‘ how can you say such things; you 
mustn’t, do you hear? not to me—not to yourself. Of course Robert 
scorns anything mean, as much as you do. Her savings! they all went 
in that horrid bank. She does not know where to go for money some- 
times, and we ought to spare her, and never to forget what we do owe her. 
She denies herself every day for us. She will scarcely see a doctor when 
she is ill, or take a carriage when she is tired.” 

Dolly’s heart was beating very quick ; she was determined that, come 
what might, George should hear the truth from her. 

‘Tf you are going to lecture me, too, I shall go,”’ said George ; and he 
got up and walked away to the open window, and stood grimly looking out. 
He did not believe Dolly ; he could not afford to believe her. He was in 
trouble ; he wanted money himself. He had meant to confide in Dolly ; 
that was one of the reasons why he had come up to town. He should say 
nothing to her now. She did not deserve his confidence ; she did not 
understand him, and always sided with her aunt. ‘‘ Look here, I had 
better give the whole thing up at once,” he said, sulkily ; ‘‘I don’t care 
to be the object of so many sacrifices.” As he stood there glowering, he 
was unconsciously watching the two figures crossing the garden and 
going towards the pond ; one of them, the lady, turned, and seeing him 
at the window, waved a distant hand in greeting. George’s face cleared. 
He would join Rhoda ; it was no use staying here. 

As he was leaving the room poor Dolly looked up from the armchair 
in which she had been sitting despondently: she had tears in her heart 
though her eyes were dry: she wanted to make friends. ‘You know, 
George,” she said, ‘I must say what I think true to you. Aunt Sarah 
grudges nothing ss 





‘‘She makes the very most,” says George, stopping short, ‘‘of what 
she does, and so do you ;” and he looked away from Dolly’s entreating face. 
Again poor Dolly’s indignation masters her prudence. ‘‘ How can 
you be so mean and ungrateful ?” she says. 
“‘ Ungrateful !”’ cries George, in a passion ; ‘‘ you get all you like out 
1—2 
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of Aunt Sarah ; to me she doles out hard words and a miserable pittance, 
and you expect me to be grateful. I can see what Robert and Frank 
Raban think as well as if they said it.” 

Dolly sprang past him and rushed out of the room in tears. 

“Dolly! Dolly! forgive me, do forgive me! I’m a brute,” says 
George, running after her,—he had really talked on without knowing what 
he said—“‘ please stop!” 

‘“‘ Dolly!” cries Lady Sarah from the breakfast-room. 

Dolly went flying along the oak hall and up the old staircase and 
across the ivy window. She could not speak. She ran up to her room, 
and slammed the door, and burst out sobbing. She did not heed the 
voices calling then, but in after days, long, long after, she used to hear them 
at times, and how plainly they sounded, when all was silent — ‘“ Dolly, 
Dolly!” they called. People say that voices travel on through space,— 
they travel on through life, and across time,—is it not so? Years have 
passed since they may have been uttered, but do we not hear them again 
and again, and answer back longing into the past ? 

Meanwhile poor Dolly banged the door in indignation. She was glad 
George was sorry, but how dared he suspect her ? How dared Mr. Raban— 
Mr. Raban, who did not pay his debts—What did she care ?—What did 
they know? They did not understand how she loved her brother in her 
own way, her very own ; loving him and taking care for him and fighting 
his battles... . 

‘Oh, George, how cruel you are,” sobbed poor Dolly, sitting on her 
window-sill. The warm sun was pouring through the open casement, 
spreading the shadow of the panes and the framework upon the carpetless 
floor ; in a corner of the window a little pot of mignonette stood ready to 
start to life; a bird came with the shadow of its little breast upon the 
bars, and chirruped a cheerful chirp. Dolly looked up, breathed in the 
sun and the bird-chirp, how could she help it? then her wooden clock 
struck, it distracted her somehow, and her indignation abated : the girl got 
up, bathed her red eyes, and went to the glass to straighten her crisp 
locks and limp tucker. ‘ Who is knocking ?—come in,” said Dolly. She 
did not look round, she was too busy struggling with her laces: presently 
she saw a face reflected in the glass beside her own, a pale brown face 
with black hair and slow, dark eyes, and close little red lips. 

‘* Why, Rhoda, have you come for me ?”’ said Dolly, looking round, 
sighing and soothed. 

At the same time a voice from the garden below cried out, ‘“ Dolly, 
come down. Have you forgiven me ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, George,” said Dolly, looking out from her window. 

“Here, let me help you,” cried Rhoda. ‘Dolly, Mr. Robert and 
your brother sent me to find you.” 


’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A WALKING PARTY. 


TE young people were starting for another walk that afternoon. Rhoda 
and Dolly were holding up their parasols and their white dresses out 
of the dust. They were half-way down the sunshiny lane when they 
met Frank Raban (of whom they had been speaking) coming to call at 
Church House. 

‘“‘'You had much better com. ‘ong with us, Frank,” said George, whd 
was always delighted to welcome his friends, however soon he might 
quarrel with them afterwards. 

‘¢T have an appointment at five o’clock,” said Raban, hesitating, and 
with a glance at Miss Vanborough, who was standing a little apart, and 
watching the people passing up and down the road. 

‘* Five o'clock!” said George ; ‘five o’clock is ever so far away—on 
board a steamer, somewhere in the Indian Ocean; the passengers are 
looking over the ship’s side at the porpoises. Where is your appoint- 
ment ?” 

“‘ Do you know a place called Nightingale Lane?” said Frank. 

“I know Nightingale Lane; it is as good a place as any other. 
Come, we will show you the way;” and, putting his arm through 
Frank’s, George dragged him along. 

‘‘T wish George had not asked him,” said Robert, in a low voice. 
‘‘There were several things I wanted to consult you about, Dolly! but I 
must get a quiet half-hour. Not now, at some better opportunity.” 

‘‘ Why, Robert!” said Dolly ; ‘‘ what can you have to say that will 
take half-an-hour!” She was, however, much flattered that Robert 
should wish to consult her, and she walked along brightly. 

It was a lovely spring afternoon : people were all out in the open air, 
dogs were barking, doors closing ; the little Quaker children who lived in the 
house at the corner of the terrace were looking out of window with their 
prim little bonnets, and Dolly, who knew them, nodded gaily as she 
passed. She was quite happy again. Robert had looked at her so 
kindly. She was in charity with the whole world. She had scarcely 
had a word of explanation with George, but she had made it up with 
him in her heart. When he asked her for a second help of cold pie 
at luncheon, she took it as a sign of forgiveness. They went on now by 
the brown houses of Phillimore Terrace, until they reached a place where 
the bricks turn into green leaves, and branches arch overhead, and two 
long avenues lead from the ancient high road of the Trinobants all the 
way to the palatine heights of Campden Hill. 

When they were in the avenue, the young people went and stood 
under the shade of a tree. George was leaning against the iron rail 
that separates the public walk from the park beyond. They were stand- 
ing with their feet on the turf in a cris-cross of shadow, of twigs, and 
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green blades sprouting between:. Beyond the rail the lawns and fields 
sloped to where the old arcades and the many roofs and turrets of 
Holland House rose, with their weather-cocks veering upon the sky. 
Great trees were spreading their shadows upon the grass. Some cows 
were trailing across the meadow, and from beyond the high walls came 
the echo of the streets without—a surging sound of voices and wheels, 
a rising tide of life, of countless feet beating upon the stones. Here, 
behind the walls, all was sweet and peaceful afternoon, and high overhead 
hung a pale daylight moon. 

* “Are not you glad to have seen this pretty view of the old house, 
Mr. Raban,” said Dolly to Frank, who happened to be standing next to 
her. ‘* Don’t you like old houses ?”’ she added, graciously, in her new- 

‘ found amenity. 

“‘T don’t know,” said Frank. ‘‘ They are too much like coffins and 
full of dead men’s bones. Modern lath and plaster has the great 
advantage of being easily swept away with its own generation. These 
poor old places seem to me all out of place among omnibuses and railway 
whistles.” 

‘‘The associations of Holland House must be very interesting,” 
said Robert. 

“‘T hate associations,” said rank, looking hard at Dolly. ‘ To-day 
is just as good as yesterday.” 

Dolly looked surprised, then blushed up, when she noticed his 
earnest gaze. 

It is strange enough, after one revelation of a man or woman, to 
meet with another of the same person at some different time. The same 
person and not the same. The same voice and face, looking and saying 
such other things, to which we ourselves respond how differently. Here 
were Raban and Dolly, who had first met by a grave, now coming 
together in another world and state, witli people laughing and talking ; 
with motion, with festivity. Walking side by side through the early 
summer streets, where all seemed life, not death; hope and progress, 
not sorrow and retrospect—for Dolly’s heart was full of the wonder of 
life and of the dazzling present. After that first meeting, she had 
begun to look upon the Raban of to-day as a new person altogether, a 
person who interested her, though she did not like him. Even Dorothea 
in her softest moods seemed scarcely to thaw poor Frank. When he met 
her, his old, sad, desperate self used to rise like a phantom between 
them—no wonder he was_ cold, and silent, and abrupt. He could 
talk to others—to Rhoda, who wore his poor wife’s shining cross, 
and had stood by her coffin, as he thought, and who now met him with 
looks of sympathy, and who seemed to have forgotten the past. To 
Miss Vanborough he rarely spoke ; he barely answered her if she spoke 
to him; and yet I don’t think there was a word or look of Dolly’s that 
Raban ever forgot. All her poor little faults he remembered afterwards ; 
her impatient ways, and imperious gestures, her hasty impulse and her 
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innocent severity. What strange debtor and creditor account was this 
between them ? 

There are some people we only seem to love all the more because they 
belong to past sorrow. Perhaps it is that they are of the guild of those 
who are initiated into the sad secrets of life. Others bring back the pain 
without its consolation ; and so Dolly, who was connected with the tragedy 
of poor Frank Raban’s life, frightened him. When, as now, he thought 
he had seen a remembering look in her eyes, the whole unforgettable past 
would come before him with cruel vividness. She seemed to him like one 
of the avenging angels with the flaming swords, ready to strike. Little he 
knew her! The poor angel might lift the heavy sword, but it would be with 
a trembling hand. She might remember, but it was as a child remembers 
—with awe, but without judgment. The little girl he had known had 
pinned up her locks in great brown loops; her short skirts now fell 
in voluminous folds ; she was a whole head taller, and nearly seventeen : 
but, if the truth were told, I do not think that any other particular 
change had come to her, so peaceful had been her experience. Frank 
was far more changed. He had fought a hard fight with himself since 
that terrible day he had sat under the arch in the twilight. He had 
conquered Peace in some degree, and now already he felt it was no longer 
peace that he wanted, but more trouble. Already, in his heart, he rebelled 
at the semi-claustration of the tranquil refuge he had found, where the ivy 
buttresses and scrolled iron gateways seemed to shut out wider horizons. 
But hitherto work was what he wanted, not liberty. He had made debts 
and difficulties for himself during that wild, foolish time at Paris! These 
very debts and difficulties were his best friends now, and kept him steady 
to his task. He accepted the yoke, thankful for an honest means of 
livelihood. He took the first chance that offered, and he put a shoulder 
to the old pulley at which he had tugged as a boy with a dream of some- 
thing beyond, and at which he laboured as a man with some sense of 
duty done. He went on in a dogged, hopeless way from day to day. 
He is a man of little faith, and yet of tender heart. 

Some one says that the world is a mirror that reflects the faces that 
we bring to its surface. Frank’s scepticisms met him at every turn. He 
even judged his own ideal ; and as he could not but think of Dolly every 
hour of the day, he doubted her unceasingly. There seemed scarcely a 
responsive chord left to him with which to vibrate to the song of those 
about him. Until he believed in himself again, he could not heartily 
believe in others. 

Others, meanwhile, were happily not silent because of his reserve, 
and were chattering and laughing gaily. Rhoda was sitting on the shady 
corner of a bench, George was swinging his legs on the railing. Dolly 
did not sit down. She was not tired; she was in high spirits. By 
degrees, she seemed to absorb all her companion’s life and brightness. 
So Raban thought as he glanced from Rhoda’s pale face to Miss Van- 
borough's beaming countenance. Dolly’s brown hair was waving in a pretty 
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drift, her violet ribbons seemed to make her grey eyes look violet. She had 
a long neck, a long chin ; her white ample skirt almost hid Rhoda as she 
sat in her corner. The girl shifted gently from her seat, and slid away 
when Dolly—Dolly sobering down—began to tell some of Lady Sarah’s 
stories of Holland House and its inmates. 

‘‘ There was beautiful Lady Diana Rich,” said Dorothea, pointing with 
her gloved hand. 

‘“¢ Don’t say Diana,”’ cries George; ‘ say Diana.” 

‘¢ She was walking in the Park,” continues his sister, unheeding the 
interruption, ‘‘ when she met a lady coming from behind a tree dressed, as 
she was herself, in a habit. Then she recognized herself,” Dolly said, 
slowly, opening her grey eyes; ‘‘and she went home, and she died 
within a——” 

Dolly, hearing a rustle, looked over her shoulder, and her sentence 
broke down. A white figure was coming from behind the great stem of 
the elm-tree, near which they were standing. Ina moment, Dolly recovered 
herself, and began to laugh. 

‘** Rhoda!” she said. ‘I did not know you had moved. I thought 
you were my fetch.” 

“No; I’m myself, and I don’t like ghost stories,” said Rhoda, in her 
shrill voice. ‘‘ They frighten me so, though I don’t believe a word of 
them. Do you, Mr. Raban ?” ; 

‘* Not believe!” cries George, putting himself in between Frank and 
Rhoda. ‘Don’t you believe in the White Lady of Holland House? She 
flits through the rooms once a year all in white satin, on the day of her 
husband’s execution. They cut off his head in a silver nightcap, and she 
can’t rest in her grave when she thinks of it.” 

‘Poor ghost!’ said Dolly. ‘‘I’m so sorry for ghosts. I sometimes 
think I know some live ones,”’ the girl added, looking at Frank uncon- 
sciously, and with more softness than he had believed her capable of. 
“So she thought him a ghost,” thought Frank, not over pleased. 

‘“‘ The first Lord Holland was a Rich,” said Henley, tapping with his 
cane upon the iron bars. ‘ He must have been the father of Lady Diana. 





He married a Cope. The Copes built the house, you know. I believe ° 


Aubrey de Vere was the original possessor of the property. It then 
passed to the monks of Abingdon.” 

‘‘ What a fund of information!’ said George, laughing. ‘ Raban is 
immensely impressed.” 

Raban could not help smiling; but Dolly interposed. She saw that 
her cousin was only half pleased by the levity with which his remarks were 
received. ‘* What had Lord Holland done?” she asked. 

‘* He betrayed everybody,” said Robert ; “‘ first one side, then another. 
He earned his fate—he was utterly unreliable and inconsistent.” 

‘* How can an honest man be anything else,” cried George, with his 
usual snort, rushing to battle. ‘No honest men are consistent. Take- 
Sir Robert Peel, take Oliver Cromwell. Lord Holland joined the Com- 
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monwealth, and then gave his head to save the King’s. It was gloriously 
inconsistent.” 

‘‘For my part,” Robert answered, with some asperity, “I must 
confess that I greatly dislike such impulsive characters. They are utterly 
unscrupulous. P 

‘‘Some consciences might have been more scrupulously consistent 
than Lord Holland’s, and kept their heads upon their shoulders,” said 
Raban, dryly. 

Dolly wondered what he meant, and whether he was serious. He 
spoke so shortly that she did not always understand him. 

‘‘T am sure I shall often change my mind,” she said, to her cousin. 

‘‘ You are a woman, you know,” answered Henley, mollified by her 
sweet looks. 

‘‘ And women need not trouble themselves about their motives ?”’ 
said Frank, speaking in his most sententious way, and ignoring Henley 
altogether. 

‘‘ Their motives don’t concern anybody but themselves,” cried Dolly, 
rathe* offended by Frank’s manner. He seemed to look upon her as 
some naughty child, to be constantly reproved and put down. He was 
not half so kind to her as he was to Rhoda, whom he was now helping on 
with a shawl. Why did he dislike her? Dolly wondered.. She couldn't 
understand anybody disliking her. Perhaps it says well for human nature, on 
the whole, that people are so surprised to find themselves odious to others. 

Just then some church-bell began to ring for evening service. Five 
o'clock had come to Kensington, and George proposed that they should 
walk on with Raban to the house in Nightingale Lane. 

‘‘ This way, Rhoda,” he said ; ‘are you tired? Take my arm.” 

Rhoda, however, preferred tripping by Dolly’s side. 

A painter lived in the house to which Raban was going. It stood, as 
he said, in Nightingale Lane, within garden-walls. It looked like a farm- 
house, with its many tiles and chimneys, standing in the sweet old garden 
fringed with rose-bushes. There were poplar-trees and snowball-trees, 
and may-flowers in their season, and lilies-of-the-valley growing in the 
shade. The lawn was dappled with many shadows of sweet things. From 
the thatched porch you could hear the rural clucking of poultry and the 
lowing of cattle, and see the sloping roof of a farm-house beyond the elms. 
Henley did not want to come in; but Dolly and Rhoda had cried out that 
it was a dear old garden, and had come up to the very door, smiling and 
wilfully advancing as they looked about them. 

The old house—we all know our way thither—isas stood for many a 
year, and seen many a change, and sheltered many an honoured head. 
One can fancy Addison wandering in the lanes round about, and listening 
to the nightingale ‘‘ with a much better voice than Mrs. Tofts, and some- 
thing of Italian manners in her diversions ;” or Newton, an old man with 
faded blue eyes, passing by on his way from Pitt House, hard by. 
Gentle Mrs. Opie used to stay here, and ugly Wilkes to come striding up 
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the lane in the days of Fox and Pitt and fiery periwigs. Into one of the 
old raftered rooms poor Lord Camelford was carried to die, when he fell 
in his fatal duel with Mr. Best in the meadows hard by. Perhaps Sir 
Joshua may have sometimes walked across from Holland House, five 
minutes off, where he was, a hundred years ago, painting two beautiful 
young ladies. Only yesterday I saw them; one leant from a window 
in the wall, the other stood without, holding a dove in her extended 
hand ; a boy was by her side. Those ladies have left the window long 
since ; but others, not less beautiful, still come up Nightingale Lane, to visit 
the Sir Joshua of our own time in his studios built against the hospitable 
house. My heroine comes perforce, and looks at the old gables and elm- 
trees, and stands under the rustic porch. Robert was seriously distressed. 

‘¢Do come away,” said he ; ‘‘ suppose some one were to see us.” 

Rhoda, with a little laugh, ran down one of the garden-walks, and 
George went after her. Dolly stood leaning up against the doorway. She 
paid no attention to Robert’s remonstrance, and was listening, with 
upraised eyes, to the bird up in the tree. Frank’s hand was on the 
bell, when, as Robert predicted, the door suddenly opened wide. A 
servant, carrying papers and parcels, came out, followed by a lady ina 
flowing silk dress, with a lace hood upon her head, and by a stately- 
looking gentleman, in a long grey coat ; erect, and with silver hair and a 
noble and benevolent head. 

“‘ Why is not the carriage come up?” said the lady to the servant, 
who set off immediately running with his parcels in his arms ; then seeing 
Dolly, who was standing blushing and confused by the open door, she said 
kindly, ‘‘ Have you come to see the studios ?” 

‘‘No,” said Dolly, turning pinker still; ‘it was only the garden ; it 
looked so pretty we came to the door with Mr. Raban.”’ 

‘‘T had an appointment with Mr. Royal,’’ said Raban, also shyly, 
‘‘ and my friends kindly showed me the way.” 

‘« Why don’t you take your friends up to see the pictures ?”’ said the 
gentleman. ‘‘ Go up all of you now that you are here.” 

‘‘ My servant shall show you the way,” said the lady, with a smile 
and as the servant came back, followed by a carriage, she gave him a 
few parting directions. Then the Councillor and the lady drove off to 
the India Office as hard as the horses could go. 

It was a white-letter day with Dolly. She followed the servant up 
an oak passage, and by a long wall, where flying figures were painted. 
The servant opened a side door into a room with a great window, and my 
heroine found herself in better company than she had ever been in in 
all her life before. Two visitors were already in the studio. One was a 
lady with a pale and gentle face—Dolly remembered it long afterwards 
when they met again—but just then she only thought of the pictures that 
were crowding upon the walls sumptuous and silent—the men and women 
of our time who seem already to belong to the future, as one looks at the 
solemn eyes watching from the canvas. Sweet women’s faces lighted 
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. with some spiritual grace, poets, soldiers, rulers, and windbags, side by 
side, each telling their story in a well-known name. There were children 
too, smiling, and sketches, half done, growing from the canvas, and here 
and there a dream made into a vision, of Justice or of Oblivion. Of 
Silence, and lo! Titans from their everlasting hills lie watching the mists 
of life; or infinite Peace, behold, an Angel of Death is waiting against 
a solemn disc. Dolly felt as though she had come with Christian to 
some mystical house along the way. For some minutes past she had 
been gazing at the solemn Angel—she was absorbed, she could not take 
her eyes away. She did not know that the painter had come in, and 
was standing near her. 

*‘Do you know what that is ?”’ said he, coming up to her. 

*‘ Yes,” answered Dolly, in a low voice; ‘I have only once seen 
death. I think this must be it; only it is not terrible as I thought.” 

‘‘T did not mean to make it terrible,” the painter said, struck by her 
passing likeness to the face at which she was gazing so steadfastly. 

Raban also noticed the gentle and powerful look, and in that moment 
he understood her better than he had ever done before; his mistrust was 
stilled, his load was lightened, and he felt as if a sudden ray of faith and 
love had falle.. into his dark heart. 

Before they left Mr. Royal introduced Dolly to the two ladies who 
were in the studio. She met them again long afterwards, and remembered 
the pale eager face of one of them. 

All the way home Dolly was talking of the pictures. 

‘‘IT saw a great many likenesses which were really admirable,’’ said 
Robert. ‘I have met several of the people ont at dinner.” 

Rhoda could not say a single word about the pictures. 

‘¢ Why, what were you about?” said Dolly, after she had mentioned 
two or three one after another. ‘‘ You don’t seem to have looked at 
anything.” 

‘¢ You didn’t come into the back room, Dolly. I had an excellent cup 
of tea there,” said George ; ‘‘ that kind lady had it sent up for us.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“Inner LIFE.” 


Tue next time Raban came to town, he called again at Church House. 
Then he began to go to John Morgan’s, whom he had known and neglected 
for years. He was specially kind to Rhoda and gentle in his manner when 
he spoke to her. Cassie, who had experience, used to joke her about 
her admirer. Not unfrequently Dolly would be in Old Street during that 
summer, and the deeply-interested recipient of the girls’ confidences. 

‘‘ Cassie, do you really mean that he has fallen in love with Rhoda ?” 
said Dolly. ‘‘ Indeed he is not half good enough for her.’’ But all the 
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same, the thought of his admiration for her friend somewhat softencd 
Dolly’s feelings towards Raban. 

Rhoda herself was mysterious. One day she gave up wearing her 
diamond cross, and appeared instead with a pretty pearl locket. She 
would not say where she had got it. Zoe said it was like Cassie’s. 
‘* Had John given it to her?’’ Rhoda shook her head. 

Dolly did not like it, and took Rhoda seriously to task. ‘‘ Rhoda, 
how silly to make a mystery about nothing!”’ Rhoda laughed. 

Except for occasional troubles about George, things were going well at 
Church House that autumn. Raban sent a warning letter once, which 
made Dolly very angry. The Admiral talked of coming home in the follow- 
ing spring. Dolly’s heart beat at the thought of her mother’s return. But 
meanwhile she was very happy. Robert used to come not unfrequently. 
Rhoda liked coming when he was there; they would all go out when 
dinner was over, and sit upon the terrace and watch the sun setting 
calmly behind the medlar-tree and the old beech walk. Kensington has 
special tranquil hours of its own, happy jumbles of old bricks and sunset. 
The pigeons would come from next door with a whirr, and with round 
breasts shining in the light; the ivy-leaves stood out green and crisp ; 
the birds went flying overhead and circling in their evening dance. Three 
together, then two, then 9 lonely one in pursuit. 

Dolly stood watching them one evening, in the autumn of that year, 
while her aunt and Henley were talking. John Morgan, who had come 
to fetch Rhoda home, was discoursing, too, in cheerful tones about the 
voice of nature, I think it was. ‘‘ You do not make enough allowance 
for the voice of nature,” the curate was saying. ‘‘ You cannot blame a 
man because he is natural, because his impulse cries out against rules and 
restrictions.’’ As he spoke a bell in the ivy wall began to jangle from 
outside, and Dolly and Rhoda both looked up curiously, wondering who 
it could be. 

‘Rules are absolutely necessary restrictions,” said Henley, stirring 
his coffee ; ‘‘we are lost if we trust to our impulses. What are our 
bodies but concrete rules ?” 

‘‘T wonder if it could be George ?”’ interrupted Dolly. 

‘Oh, no,” said Rhoda, quickly, ‘‘ because ” Then she stopped 
short. 

‘* Because what, Rhoda ?”’ said Lady Sarah, looking at her curiously. 
The girl blushed up, and seemed embarrassed, and began pulling the ribbon 
and the cross round her neck. It had come out again the last few days. 

‘‘ Have you heard anything of George ?”’ Lady Sarah went on. 

‘‘ How should I?” said Rhoda, looking up; then she turned a little 
pale, then she blushed again. ‘‘ Dolly, look,” she said, ‘‘ who is it ?”’ 

It was Mr. Raban, the giver of the diamond cross, who came walking 
up along the side-path, following old Sam. There was a little scrunching 
of chair-legs to welcome him. John Morgan shook him by the hand. 
Lady Sarah looked pleased. 
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‘‘ This was kind of you,” she said. 

Raban looked shy. ‘I am afraid you won't think so,” he said. ‘I 
wanted a few minutes’ conversation with you.” 

Rhoda opened her wide brown eyes. Henley, who had said a stiff 
+‘ How-dy-do?”” and wished to go on with the conversation, now 
addressed himself to Dolly. 

‘‘ T always doubt the fact when people say that impulse is the voice of 
one’s inner life. I consider that principle should be its real interpretation.” 

Nobody exactly understoud what he meant, nor did he himself, if the 
truth were to be told ; but the sentence had occurred to him. 

‘‘ An inner life,” said Dolly, presently, looking at the birds. ‘I 
wonder what it means ? I don’t think I have got one.” 

‘No, Dolly,” said Lady Sarah, kindly, ‘it is very often only another 
name for remorse. Not yet, my dear, that has not reached you yet.”’ 

‘* An inner life,” repeated Rhoda, standing by. ‘‘ Doesn’t it mean all 
those things you don’t talk about—+religion and principles ?” she said, 
faltering a little, with a shy glance at Frank Raban. Henley had just 
finished his coffee, and heard her approvingly. He was going again to 
enforce the remark, when Dolly, as usual, interrupted him. 

‘‘ But there is nothing one doesn’t talk about,” said the Dolly of those 
days, standing on the garden-step, with all her pretty loops of brown hair 
against the sun. 

‘*T wish you would preach a sermon, Mr. Morgan, and tell people to 
take care of their outer lives,” said Lady Sarah, over her coffee-pot, ‘‘ and 
keep them in order while they have them,‘and leave their souls to take 
care of themselves. We have all read of the figs and the thistles. Let 
us cultivate figs ; that is the best thing we can do.”’ ' 

‘‘ Dear Aunt Sarah,” said Dolly, prettily, and looking up suddenly, 
and blushing, “here we all are sitting under your fig-tree.”’ 

Dolly having given vent to her feelings suddenly blushed up. All 
their eyes seemed to be fixed upon her. What business had Mr. Raban 
to look at her so gravely ? 

‘‘T wonder if the cocks and hens are gone to roost,” said my heroine, 
confused ; and, jumping down from the step, she left the coffee-drinkers 
to finish their coffee. 

Lady Sarah had no great taste for art or for bric-d-brac. Mr. Francis 
had been a collector, and from him she had inherited her blue china, but 
she did not care at all for it. She had one fancy, however,—a poultry 
fancy,—which harmlessly distracted many of her spare hours. With a 
cheerful cluck, a pluming, a spreading out of glistening feathers, a strutting 
and champing, Lady Sarah’s cocks and hens used to awake betimes in 
the early morning. The cocks would chaunt matutinal hymns to the 
annoyance of the neighbourhood, while the hens clucked a cheerful 
accompaniment to the strains. The silver trumpets themselves would not 
have sounded pleasanter to Lady Sarah’s ears than this crowing noise 
of her favourites. She had a little temple erected for this choir. It was a 
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sort of pantheon, where all parts of the world were represented, divided off 
by various latitudinal wires. There were créve-ccours from the Pyrenees, 
with their crimson crests and robes of black satin ; there were magi from 
Persia, puffy, wind-blown, silent, and somewhat melancholy ; there were 
Polish warriors, gallant and splendid, with an air of misfortune so cou- 
rageously surmounted that fortune itself would have looked small beside it. 
Then came the Dorkings, feathery and speckly, with ample wings out- 
stretched, clucking commonplace English to one another. 

To-night, however, the clarions were silent, the warriors were sleepy, 
the cocks and hens were settling themselves comfortably in quaint fluffy 
heaps upon their roosts, with their portable feather-beds shaken out, and 
their bills snugly tucked into the down. 

Dolly was standing admiring their strength of mind, in retiring by 
broad daylight from the nice cheerful world, into the dismal darkened 
bed-chamber they occupied. As Dolly stood outside in the sunset, 
peeping into the dark roosting-place, she heard voices coming along the 
path, and Lady Sarah speaking in a very agitated voice. 

‘Cruel boy,” she said, ‘‘ what have I done, what have I left undone, 
that he should treat me so ill?” 

They were close to Dolly, who started away from the hen-house, and 
ran up to meet her aunt with a sudden movement. 

‘What is it? Why is he—— Who is cruel?” said Dolly, and he 
turned a quick, reproachful look upon Raban. What had he been 
saying ? 

“IT meant to spare you, my dear,” said Lady Sarah, trembling very 
much, and putting her hand upon Dolly’s shoulder. ‘I have no good 
news for you ; but sooner or later you must know it. Your brother has 
been behaving as badly as possible. He has put his name to some bills. 
Mr. Raban heard of it by chance. Wretched boy! he might be arrested. 
It is hard upon me, and cruel of George.” 

They were standing near the hen-house still, and a hen woke up from 
her dreams with a sleepy cluck. Lady Sarah was speaking passionately 
and vehemently, as she did when she was excited ; Raban was standing a 
little apart in the shadow. 

Dolly listened with a hanging head. She could say nothing. It all 
seemed to choke her; she let her Aunt Sarah walk on—she stood quite 
still, thinking it over. Then came a gleam of hope. She felt as if Frank 
Raban must be answerable somehow for George’s misdemeanors. Was 
it all true, she began to wonder. Mr. Raban, dismal man that he was, 
delighted in warnings and croakings. Then Dolly raised her head, and 
found that the dismal man had come back, and was standing beside her. 
He looked so humble and sorry that she felt he must be to blame. 

‘¢ What have you been telling Aunt Sarah?” said Dolly, quite fiercely. 
_ * Why have you made her so angry with my brother?” 

“‘T am afraid it is your brother himself who has made her angry,” 
said Raban. ‘‘I needn't tell you that I am very sorry,” he added, 
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looking very pale; ‘‘ I would do anything I could to help him. I came 
back to talk to you about it now.” 

“‘T don’t want to hear any more,” cried Dolly, with great emotion. 
“‘ Why do you come at all? What can I say to you, to ask you to spare 
my poor George ? It only vexes her. You don’t understand him—how 
should you?” Then melting, ‘If you knew all his tenderness and 
cleverness ? ’’—she looked up wistfully ; for once she did not seem stern, 
but entreating; her eyes were full of tears as she gazed into his face. 
There was something of the expression that he had seen in the studio. 

‘Tt is because I do your brother full justice,” said Raban, gravely, 
looking at her fixedly, ‘‘ that I have cared to interfere.” 

Dolly’s eyes dilated, her mouth quivered. Why did she look at him 
like that? He could not bear it. With a sudden impulse—one of those 
which come + slow natures, one such as that which had wrecked his life 
before—he said in a low voice, ‘‘ Do you know that I would do anything 
in the world for you and yours ?”’ 

‘‘ No, I don’t know it,” said Dolly. ‘I know that you seem to dis- 
approve of everything I say, and that you think the worst of my poor 
George ; that you don’t care for him a bit.” 

‘The worst!’ Raban said. ‘Ah! Miss Vanborough, do you think 
it so impossible to love those people of whose conduct you think the 
worst ?” 

She was beginning to speak. He would not let her go on. ‘ Won't 
you give me a right to interfere?” he said; and he took a step forward, 
and. stood close up to her, with a pale, determined face. ‘‘ There are 
some past things which can never be forgotten, but a whole life may atone 
for them. Don’t you think so?” and he put out his hand. Dolly did 
not in the least understand him, or what was in his mind. 

‘‘ Nobody ever did any good by preaching and interfering,” cried the 
angry sister, ignoring the outstretched hand. ‘‘ How can you, of all 
people ?” She stopped short ; she felt that it was ungenerous to call 
up the past: but in George’s behalf she could be mean, spiteful, unjust, if 
need be, to deliver him from this persecution,—so Dolly chose to call it. 

She was almost startled by the deep cold tone of Frank’s voice, as he 
answered, ‘‘It is because I know what I am speaking of, Miss Van- 
borough, that I have an excuse for interfering before it is too late. You, 
at all events, who remember my past troubles, need not have reminded 
me of them.” 

Heartless, cruel girl, she had not understood him. It was as well that 
she could not read his heart or guess how eruelly she had wounded him. 
He would keep his secret henceforth. Who was he to love a beautiful, 
peerless woman, in her pride and the triumph of her unsullied youth. 
He looked once more at the sweet, angry face. No, she had not under- 
stood him ; so much he could see in her clear eyes. A minute ago they 
had been full of tears. The tears were all dry now; the angel was 
gone ! 
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So an event had occurred to Dolly of which she knew nothing. She 
was utterly unconscious as she came sadly back to the house in the 
twilight. The pigeons were gone to roost. Lady Sarah was sitting alone 
in the darkling room. 

‘* What a strange man Mr. Raban is, and how oddly and unkindly he 
talks,” said Dolly, going to the chimney and striking a light. 

‘¢ What did he say?” said Lady Sarah. 

** T don’t quite remember,”’ said Dolly ; “it was all so incoherent and 
angry. He said he would do anything for us, and that he could never 
forgive George.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
An Autumn MOorRnNING. 


Tue Palace clock takes up the echo of the old church-steeple, the sun- 
dial is pointing with its hooked nose to the Roman figures on its copper 
face—eleven o'clock says the Palace clock. People go crossing and re- 
crossing the distant vistas of Kensington Gardens ; the children are 
fluttering and scampering all over the brown turf, with its autumnal crop 
of sandwich-papers and orange-peel ; governesses and their pupils are 
walking briskly up and down the flower-walk that skirts Hyde Park. 
There is a tempting glitter of horsemanship in the distance, and the little 
girls glance wistfully towards it, but the governesses for the most part keep 
their young charges to the iron railings and the varied selection of little 
wooden boards, with Latin names, that are sprouting all along the tangled 
flower-beds; the gravel paths are shaken over with fallen leaves, oid, 
brown, purple—so they lie twinkling as the sun shines upon them. 

One or two people are drinking at the little well among the trees where 
the children are at play. 

‘Hoy! hugh! houp!”’ cries little Betty, jumping high into the air, 
and setting off, followed by a crew of small fluttering rags. What a 
crisp noise the dead leaves make as the children wade and splash and 
tumble through the heaps that the gardeners have swept together. The 
old place echoes with their jolly little voices. The children come, like the 
leaves themselves, and disport year after year in the sunshine, and the 
ducks in the round pond feed upon the crumbs which succeeding genera- 
tions bring from their tables. There are some of us who still know the 
ducks of twenty years apart. Where is the gallant grey (goose) that once 
used to chase unhappy children flying agonized before him ? Where is the 
little duck with the bright sparkling yellow eyes and the orange beak ? 
Quick-witted, eager, unabashed, it used to carry off the spoils of the great 
grey goose itself, too busy careering upon the green and driving all before 
it, to notice the disappearance of its crusts, although the foolish flounder- 
ing white ducks, placidly impatient in the pond, would lift up their canary 
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noses and quack notes of warning. One would still be glad to know 
where human nature finishes and where ducks begin. 

Overhead the sky lies in faint blue vaults crossed by misty autumnal 
streamers ; the rooks sweep cawing and circling among the tree-tops ; a 
bell is going quick and tinkling: it comes from the little chapel of the 
Palace hard by. The old royal bricks and windows look red and purple 
in the autumn sunlight, against gold and blue vapours, and with canopies 
of azure and grey. 

All the people are coming and going their different ways this October 
morning. A slim girl, in black silk, is hurrying along from the wide door 
leading from the Palace Green. She stops for an instant to look at the 
shadow on the old sun-dial, and then hurries on again ; and as she goes 
the brazen hour comes striking and sounding from across the house-roofs 
of the old suburb. A little boy, playing under a tree, throws a chestnut 
at the girl as she hurries by. It falls to the ground, slipping along the 
folds of her black silk dress. At the same moment two young men, who 
have met by chance, are parting at the end of one of the long avenues. 
The girl, seeing them, stops short and turns back deliberately and walks 
as far as the old sun-dial before she retraces her steps. 

How oddly all our comings and goings, and purposes and cross- 
purposes combine, fulfil, frustrate each other. It is like a wonderful 
symphony, of which every note is a human life. The chapel bell had just 
finished ringing, as Rhoda (for it is Rhoda) turned in through the narrow 
door leading to the garden, and John Morgan, with Dolly beside him, 
came. quickly across the worn green space in front of the barracks. 

“I’m glad I caught you up,” panted good old John, tumbling and 
flying after Dolly. ‘So this is your birthday, and you are coming to 
church! I promised to take the duty for Mr. Thompson this morning. I 
have had two funerals on, and I couldn’t get home before. .We shall just 
do it. I’m afraid I’m going too quick for you ?”’ 

‘* Not at all,” said Dolly. ‘I always go quick. I was running after 
Rhoda. She started to go, and then Aunt Sarah sent me after her. Do 
you know,” Dolly said, ‘‘ George, too, has become so very—I don’t 
know what to call it——? He asked me to go to church more often that 
day he came up.” 

‘‘ Well,” said John, looking at her kindly, and yet a little troubled, 
‘‘for myself, I find there’s nothing like it; but then I’m paid for it, you 
know: it is in my day’s work. I hope George is keeping to his?” 

‘* Oh, I hope so,’’ said Dolly, looking a little wistful. 

‘“‘H’m,” says John, doubtfully ; “‘here we are. Go round to the left, 
where you see those people.” And he darts away and leaves her. 

The clock began striking eleven slowly from the archway of the old 
Palace ; some dozen people are assembled together in the little Palace 
chapel, and begin repeating the responses in measured tones. It is a 
quiet little place. The world rolls beyond it on its many chariot-wheels 
to busier haunts, along the great high-roads. As for the flesh and the 
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devil, can they be those who are assembled here ? They assemble to the 
sound of the bell, advancing feebly, for the most part skirting the sunny 
wall, past the sentry at his post, and along the outer courtyard of the 
Palace, where the windows are green and red with geranium-pots, where 
there is a tranquil glimmer of autumnal sunshine and a crowing of cocks. 
Then the little congregation turns in at a side-door of the Palace, and so 
through a vestibule, comes into the chapel, of which the bell has been 
tinkling for some week-day service : it stops short, and the service begins 
quite suddenly as a door opens in the wall, and a preacher, in a white 
surplice, comes out and begins in a deep voice almost before the last vibra- 
tion of the bell has died away. As for the congregation, there is not much to 
note. There are some bent white heads, there is some placid middle-age, a 
little youth to brighten to the sunshine. The great square window admits 
a silenced light ; there are high old-fashioned pews on either side of the 
place, and opposite the communion-table, high up over the heads of the 
congregation, a great square-curtained pew, with the royal arms and a 
curtained gallery. It was like Dugald Dalgetty’s hiding-place, one member 
of the congregation thought. She used to wonder if he was not concealed 
behind the heavy curtains. This reader of the Legend of Montrose is 
standing alone in a big pew, with one elbow on the cushioned ledge, and 
her head resting on her hand. She has a soft brown scroll of hair, with 
a gleam of sunlight in it. She has soft oval cheeks that flush up easily, 
grey eyes and black knotted eyebrows, and a curious soft mouth, close 
fixed now, but it trembles at a word or a breath. She had come to meet 
her friend. But Rhoda, who is not very far off, goes flitting down the 
broad walk leading to the great summer-house. It used to stand there 
until a year or two ago, when the present generation carried it bodily 
away—a melancholy, stately, grandiose old pile, filling one with no little 
respect for the people who raised so stately a mausoleum to rest in for a 
moment. There was some one who had been resting there many moments 
on this particular morning: a sturdy young man, leaning back against 
the wall and smoking a cigar. He jumped up eagerly when he saw the 
girl at last, and, flinging his cigar away, came forward to meet her as she 
hurried from under the shade of the trees in which she had been keeping. 

** At hast, you unpunctual girl,” he cried, meeting her and pulling her 
hand through his arm. ‘Do you know how many cigars I have smoked 
while you have been keeping me waiting ?” 

She did not answer, but looked up at him with a long slow look. 

** Dear George, I couldn’t get away before; and when I came just 
now there was some one talking to you. Your aunt came, and Dolly, and 
they stayed, oh, such a time. I was so cross, and I kept thinking of my 
poor George waiting for me here.” 

She could see George smiling and mollified as she spoke, and went on 
more gaily. 

** At last, I slipped away ; but I am afraid Dolly must have thought it 
so strange.” 
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** Dolly!” said George Vanborough, impatiently (for, of course, it 
was George, who had come up to town again with another return-ticket) ; 
‘she had better take care and not keep you from me again. Come and 
sit down,” said he. ‘‘I have a thousand things to say to you. . . .” 

“‘ Oh, George! it must only be for a moment,” said Rhoda, hesi- 
tating: ‘‘if anybody were to——” 

“‘ Nonscase!”’ cried George, already agitated by the meeting, and 
exasperated by his long waiting ; ‘‘you are always thinking of what 
people will say: you have no feeling for a poor wretch who has been 
counting the minutes till he could see you again—who is going to the 
devil without you. Rhoda! I cannot stand this much longer—this wait- 
ing and starving on the crumbs that you vouchsafe to scatter from your 
table. What the deuce does it matter if they don’t approve? Why won't 
you marry me this minute, and have done with it? There goes a parson 
with an umbrella. Shall I run after him and get him to splice us off-hand ?” 

Rhoda looked seriously alarmed. ‘‘ George, don’t talk like this,’ she 
said, putting her slim hand on his. ‘‘ You would never speak to me again 
if I consented to anything so dishonourable ; Lady Sarah would never 
give you her living ; she would never forg: * 

** My aunt be hanged!” cried George, more and more excited. ‘If 
she were ever so angry she could not divide us if we were married. I 
am not at all sure that I shall take her living. I only want to earn 
enough bread and butter for you, Rhoda. Now, I believe she might 
starve you into surrender. Rhoda, take me or leave me, but don’t let us 
go on like this. A woman’s idea of honour, I confess, passes my com- 
prehension,” said he, somewhat bitterly. 

‘* Can’t you understand my not wanting to deceive them all ?”’ Rhoda 
said. 

** Deceive them all?” said George. ‘‘ What are we doing now ? I 
don’t like it. I don’t understand it. I am ashamed to look Dolly in the 
face when she talks to me about you. Rhoda, be a reasonable, good, 
kind little Rhoda.” And the young fellow wrung the little hand he held 
in his, and thumped the two hands both down together upon the seat. 

He hurt her, but the girl did not wince. She again raised her dark 
eyes and looked fixedly into his face. When she looked like that she 
knew very well that George, for one—poor tamed monster that he was— 
could never defy her. 

‘‘ Dearest George, you know that if I could, I would marry you this 
moment,” she said. ‘But how can I ruin your whole future:—you, 
who are so sensitive and ill able to bear things? How could we tell 
Lady Sarah just now, when—when you have been so incautious and 
unfortunate i 

‘“‘ When I owe three hundred pounds!” cried George, at the pitch 
of his voice: “and I must get it from my aunt one way or another— 
that is the plain English, Rhoda. Don’t be afraid: nothing you say will 


hurt my feelings. If only,” he added, in a sweet changing voice—‘ if 
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, only you love me a little, and will help a poor prodigal out of the mire 
But no: you virtuous people pass on with your high-minded scruples, 
and leave us to our deserts,”’ he cried, with a sudden change of manner ; 
and he started up and began walking up and down hastily in front of the 
summer-house. 

The girl watched him for an instant—a hasty, stumpy figure going up 
and down, and up and down again. 

‘‘George! George!” faltered Rhoda, frightened—and her tears 
brimmed over unaffectedly—*‘ haven't you any trust in my love ? won't 
you believe me when I tell you, I—I you know I would give my life 
for you if I could!” 

George Vanborough’s own blue eyes were twinkling. ‘‘ Forgive me, 
darling,” he said, utterly melting in one instant, and speaking in that 
sweet voice peculiar to him. It seemed to come from his very heart. 
He sank down by her again. ‘‘You are an angel—there, Rhoda—a 
thousand thousand miles away from me, though we are sitting side by 
side ; but when you are unhappy, then I am punished for all my trans- 
gressions,”’ said George, in his gentle voice. ‘‘ Now I will tell you what 
we will do: we will tell Dolly all about it, and she will help us.” 

“Oh! not Dolly,’ said Rhoda, imploring; ‘ George! everybody 
loves her, and she doesn’t know what it means to be unhappy and anxious. 
Let us wait a little longer, George: we are happy now together, are we 
not? You must pass your examination, and take your degree, and it will 
be easier to tell them then. Come.” 

*« Come where ?”’ said George. 

‘‘ There are so many people here,” said Rhoda, ‘‘ you mustn’t write 
to me again to meet you. You had much better come and see me at the 
house.” 

‘«T will come and see you there, too,” said George. ‘‘I met Raban 
just now. He will be telling them I am in town ; he says my aunt wants 
to see me on business. Confound him !” 

‘‘ Was that Mr. Raban ?”’ said Rhoda, opening her eyes. ‘Oh! I 
hope he will not tell them.’’ She led him across the grass, into a quiet 
place, deep among the trees, where they were safe enough ; for where so 
many come and go, two figures, sitting on a felled trunk, on the slope of 
a leafy hollow, are scarcely noticed. The chestnuts fell now and then 
plash into the leaves and grasses, the breezes stirred the crisp leaves, the 
brown sunset of autumn glow tinted-and swept to gold the changing 
world: there were still birds and blue overhead, a sea of gold all round 





them. George was happy. He forgot his debts, his dreams, the deaths » 


and doubts and failures of life—everything except two dark eyes, a soft 
harmony of voice and look beside him. 

“You are like Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, Rhoda,” said 
George. 

Rhoda didn’t answer. 

‘George, what o'clock is it ?”’ she said. 
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The Jnboasion of England. 


— 


Tue successful invasion of England—which is densely peopled, very rich, 
the inhabitants of which live chiefly by trade, commerce, and manu- 
factures, and which does not produce food enough to feed its population— 
would be the cause of far greater disaster than the invasion of any other 
country in the world. 

The effects produced by the sudden diminution of the commerce of 
the country—caused directly by the invasion, and indirectly by the 
enormous depreciation of all marketable stock and securities—would be of 
the most fatal character, and would, indeed, be tantamount to placing a 
large population, now in easy circumstances, in a state bordering on 
absolute starvation. 

On the other hand, the failure of such an enterprise would entail a 
hoss on the country attempting it of but a portion of its military and naval 
strength. 

Thus, were any Power or combination of Powers to attempt such an 
enterprise, the risk incurred by England would be far greater, the stakes 
at issue would be utterly disproportionate. Hence the questions—Can 
England be successfully invaded ? and, What are the best means of 
defence ?—are of the deepest interest to every person in this country. 

The more the people of England turn their minds to a consideration 
of these questions, the more accurately they appreciate the true chances 
of invasion, be they small, be they great, the better can they judge of the 
precautions requisite to obviate them. 

We therefore consider it a matter of congratulation when men like 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt take these questions up, devote a certain amount 
ef time and thought to them, and discuss them, not before ignorant 
audiences, but before those who, it is to be presumed, have made such 
questions a study. Although much of what Mr. Harcourt and others 
have recently said and written is not new, yet it is most desirable, from 
time to time, to verify the data on which the usually-received ideas on 
this subject are based, and to examine how far new discoveries—or what 
is much the same thing, new combinations—may have altered or modified 
those data. 

Mr. Harcourt’s lecture at the United Service Institution, and the 
consequent discussion and newspaper correspondence, are valuable, inas- 
much as they have tended to this end. We propose to briefly discuss the 
questions that have been raised. The invasion of England, like any other 
warlike enterprise, is a mere adaptation of means to ends. If the means 
exist, there can be nothing impossible in carrying it out. 

The means requisite for the invasion of this country consist in the 
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power of assembling a force superior to our existing land force, embarking 
it, ferrying it over a sea ranging from 20 to 300 miles wide in safety, and 
disembarking it on English shores. Once disembarked, there can be 
little doubt but that an army of moderate size, say 100,000 men, would 


seriously jeopardise, not the independence (for permanent conquest would. 


not be the object), but the credit and confidence on which the commercial 
prosperity of this country is based. 

Although England is possessed of boundless military resources, both 
in men, money, and the power of producing weapons, yet those resources 
are perfectly undeveloped. Time is the essence of all war, more especially 
modern war. The country is so small, the communications so good, that 
there would be no time to rally from the first shock, to mass the scattered 
forces of the Empire, or allow the nation to develop its latent power. 
Some years ago, in the pages of this Magazine,* attention was drawn to the 
source of weakness offered by the rich undefended City of London close 
to the shore—that is our frontier. Modern events have fully demon- 
strated the helplessness of such cities. Once London was seized 
resistance in the country would be at an end, and a humiliating peace, 
accompanied by grining war indemnities, would follow close on the news of 
the invasion. It is a knowledge of these facts that makes men who study 
these questions anxious. There have been many attempts at an invasion 
of England; all, with the exception of the Spanish Armada, have been 
successful. During the first 1000 years of her history this island was 
four times invaded and conquered, by the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans ; and although defensive power has increased since then, so has 
offensive power in quite as great a degree, and an enterprise which our 
ruder forefathers performed, cannot be deemed impossible by us. 

If we confine ourselves, however, to the events of the last eighty 
years, we find that great military expeditions have been repeatedly 
sent to sea, both by ourselves and other nations, and invariably with 
success. 

There are four distinct forms in which the problem of invasion presents 
itself. 

1. When the invader has not the command of the sea, but is blockaded 
and watched by hostile fleets. 

2. When the invader has the command of the sea, but is opposed on 
his landing. 





* Cornhill Magazine, June, 1860. 

t The Spanish Armada was really never formed ; the fleet never succeeded in 
embarking the army concentrated at the mouth of the Scheldt, then as now, the true 
base for the invasion of England. 

The defeat of the Spanish fleet was due to the superior seamanship of the 
English, and the fact that every vessel, large or small, in England at that time was 
a privateer, as well as a merchantman. The Spanish Admiral did not stop to fight, 
but anxious to make his way to embark the army, sailed up the Channel, leaving the 
light English ships to cut off and destroy the slower Spanish vessels. Subsequent 
storms and bad weather dispersed and destroyed the remainder. 
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8. When the invader has the command of the. sea, but is ‘for some 
reason or other unopposed on his landing. 

4, When the invader has a large naval supremacy, but disembarks on 
the coast near a large and powerful hostile fleet. 

We propose to recall to our readers an example of the successful 
carrying out of an invasion under each of these phases. 

On the 26th of December, 1796, an expedition was sent from France 
to invade Ireland ; this expedition consisted of fourteen sail of the line, 
eighteen frigates and corvettes, with 16,000 men on board, under the 
command of General Hoche, and carried with it guns, ammunition, and 
horses, to aid the Irish insurgents. This foree escaped the English 
blockading squadron, and although scattered and damaged by storms, 
arrived at Bantry Bay on the 22nd. 

There were no troops in the neighbourhood, and but for the friendly 
elements, a landing would have been easily affected, but the violent storms 
on that exposed coast prevented the troops disembarking; the expedition 
returned to Brest, only one vessel having been captured by the English 
fleet. 

‘‘ This expedition demonstrated that in the face of superior maritime 
force, the shores of this country had been for sixteen days at the mercy of 
an enemy, and that it was only the merciful assistance of the elements, and 
not the skill of her sailors or the valour of her armies that had saved 
England from a most serious danger.” 

In 1798 the naval power of Great Britain equalled if it did not exeeed 
that of all other nations put together. The victories of Camperdown and 
St. Vincent had infused the highest enthusiasm and confidence into all 
ranks of the navy. This was the time selected by the French Government 
to invade Egypt as a threat and menace to England, to compel her to 
strengthen her army in India, and her navy in the Mediterranean, and thus 
by weakening her force at home, open the way for an invasion of England 
or Ireland, by what was then termed the ‘‘ Army of England” of which 
the Egyptian expedition was called a ‘ wing.” 

The Mediterranean fleet was commanded by St. Vincent, Nelson being 
second in command. The Gulf of Lyons where the expedition was being 
prepared, (in the harbours of Toulon, Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civita Veechia) 
was watched by Nelson. 

On the 19th May the expedition sailed from Toulon, effecting a june- 
tion with the squadrons from the other ports. This expedition was from the 
slight tonnage of the ships employed of immense size: it included fifteen 
ships of the line, fourteen frigates, 72 brigs and smaller vessels, and with 
transports numbered nearly four hundred. It had upwards of 86,000 
soldiers, comprising cavalry, artillery, and infantry on board. It was 
sighted on the 81st May by Nelson off Corsica, but lost sight of. Itreached 
Malta on the 16th June, took possession of that island and sailed for 
Egypt, on the 19th June, reaching Alexandria on the 1st July. Nelson, 
leaving Malta, made direct for Alexandria, which he reached on the 29th 
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June. Not finding the French fleet there, he sailed north, towards 
the Dardanelles. And it is a very remarkable fact as proving how 
easily hostile armaments, even of great magnitude, may ignorantly pass 
one another at sea, that from the logs of these two fleets, it appears 
that on the night of the 22d June, they were not more than fifteen miles 
apart, having actually crossed each others track, and the French heard 
the guns fired by the English Admiral as a signal to his ships. 

Had the two fleets met, the French expedition would have been destroyed. 
But as they did not meet, the army disembarked safely in Egypt with all 
its stores. The French fleet remained at anchor in Aboukir Bay, and was 
destroyed by Nelson on the ist August, wHEeN he reached it. An entire 
month had, however, intervened between the landing of the army, and 
the destruction of the fleet. A decisive battle had been fought, and Cairo, 
the capital captured. The circumstances connected with these expeditions 
prove, we think, that it is possible for a great military expedition to go to 
sea, and remain at sea for days, although it has not got the command of 
the sea, and that it can disembark the army it carries with it on hostile 
shores, provided the covering fleet be not in its proper position. 

2. When the invader has the command of the sea, but is opposed on 
landing. 

Sir Ralph Abercrombie arrived off Aboukir Bay on the 1st March, with 
an expedition of 200 vessels, having on board 17,512 men of all arms. 
On the 2nd he anchored in the bay, but, owing to bad weather, did not 
land until the 8th. 

The French, who had thus six days to prepare, opposed the landing 
with 2,000 men and twelve guns, supported by the works of Aboukir. 
The English fleet, with their heavy guns, drove back the French for a short 
distance from the shore. The landing was effected in three divisions, of 
5,500 men each, brought ashore in 150 boats. The Guards, as they 
formed on the beach, were actually charged by cavalry ; but the landing 
was successful, the French general, Bertrand, saying, ‘‘In five or six 
minutes, 5,500 men were in order of battle on the shore: it was like a 
movement on the stage.” 

In this case, a landing was effected in presence of a force inferior it is 
true, but supported by artillery, firing into the boats crowded with men as 
they came to the shore ; and the actual force thrown ashore at one time, 
5,500 men, was, taking the artillery into account, but little superior to the 
defenders. 

8. When the invader has the command of the sea, and is, for some 
reason or other, unopposed on landing. 

In war, the object of the belligerent that takes the initiative is, while 
threatening various points, to throw the bulk of his forces on the decisive 
point, and so to arrange his movements that even, although numerically 
weaker over the whole theatre of war, he may be the strongest when he 
attacks that point. This principle is one that is common to the science 
which directs the movements of large bodies of men operating on the same 
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theatre, and, by which they are massed on the decisive point, termed 
strategy ; and the art which directs those troops when massed, so as to 
seize the decisive point or key of a position, termed tactics. And it is by 
the judicious observance of this principle that gfeat generals have succeeded 
in holding superior forces in check, as was done by Napoleon in 1814, or 
in wresting victory from the hands of superior numbers on the actual 
battle-field, as was done by the same leader on many occasions. But, in 
earrying out this principle, it is manifest that certain points must be left 
weakly guarded, and these points, if attacked, may often be captured, and 
much inconvenience caused thereby to the ‘main attack, or, in other words, 
diversions may be made to call off the enemy’s forces from the decisive 
point to meet dangerous attacks elsewhere. The history of war is filled 
with instances of the successful application of this principle, both on sea 
and land. And no one can read the accounts of the great naval actions 
which took place at the end of the last and beginning of this century 
without being struck by the fact that English success was rarely due to 
superior force so much as to superior seamanship, which enabled the 
English commanders to seize and keep an advantageous position, from 
which they could neutralize the enemy’s superiority, and apply their own 
force to the best advantage. 

It was an application of this principle which produced the Walcheren 
expedition in 1809. 

The English Government knew that their allies the Austrians had a 
partial success over the French in May at Aspern ; and knowing that, with 
the object of strengthening the army on the Danube, Napoleon had drawn 
off every available man from the coast, they hoped to effect a diversion by 
landing a force at the mouth of tke Scheldt and seizing Antwerp. 

The expedition sailed on the 28th of July, too late to effect one of its 
objects, a diversion in favour of the Austrians, as the decisive battle of 
Wagram was fought on the 6th of July. This expedition carried 41,000 
men and two battering trains, and disembarked on the 29th of July. It 
besieged and captured Flushing, and might have captured Antwerp had it 
been properly directed, there being no force to oppose it but the depots of 
the French regiments then on the Danube. 

Thus, owing to the military force of the French Empire being 
employed on the Danube, a great English army was thrown on the 
defenceless shores of Belgium forty-eight hours after it had embarked 
perfecty unopposed. 

4. When the invader has a large naval supremacy, but disembarks on 
a coast near a large powerful hostile fleet. 

It has been said, with great truth, that a large fleet of transports pro- 
tected by a squadron of armed vessels is a helpless thing; that a few 
gunboats armed with guns, which, as the transports are not iron-clad, 
need not be of great size, getting into the middle of such a fleet, would 
do great injury before they could be captured or sunk by the convoying 
squadron; also that if such an armament were attacked by even an 
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inferior naval force, it would, from its size and the helplessness. of the 
transports crowded with troops, so hamper the action of the defending 
fleet as to largely reduce its defensive power. 

When the allied armies sailed from Varna to Old Fort, on an expedi- 
tion which had been for months anticipated throughout Europe, they 
crossed a narrow sea about 300 miles wide. The voyage took some eight 
days, the disembarkation about five more ; and although the whole English 
and French flotillas, transport vessels of war, and steamers numbered 
about 380, and were crowded with 63,000 soldiers of all arms, there was 
no attempt made by the powerful Russian fleet at anchor under the guns 
of Sebastopol to sally out and attack the helpless mass of transports ; and 
that, although such expeditions as that sent to the Crimea present many 
sources of weaknesses from the double command involved. The Russian 
navy displayed sufficient heroism during the siege of Sebastopol to render 
it impossible to attribute the fact, that no attack was made on the allied 
fleet, to anything but the hopelessness of such an attack serving any useful 
purpose. 

We have, by reminding our readers of the circumstances connected 
with these five great expeditions, shown that under no phase of the 
question can an expedition, such as the invasion of England, be taken 
out of the category of what has been tried and succeeded. 

We propose now to consider how this question is affected by what 
are termed modern improvements in the art of war. By these we mean, 
large steamers, railways, telegraphs, iron-plated vessels, torpedoes, arms 
of precision, &c. 

It has been seen that armies of 36,000 to 60,000 men can be placed on 
board ship, transported considerable distances, and landed on an enemy’s 
territory. But is it possible to transport such an army as would be 
requisite for the invasion of England, say a force of three Prussian army 
corps, or about 100,000 men? It has been stated that England alone pos- 
sesses shipping enough for this purpose. And that no other country 
has the means of transporting such a force to England. 

We have purposely made no reference to the great armament of 
flat-bottomed boats assembled by Napoleon in 1804, as, although all 
preparations were made to transport an army of 150,000 men to England, 
it was never actually attempted ; but we have referred to two French 
expeditions, one in 1798, the other in 1797, which carried 52,000 men 
between them, and the mercantile marine of France has much more than 
doubled since then. But the great change that has been made in the 
transporting power of various nations arises from the introduction of 
large passenger steamers carrying emigrants from the various European 
ports to America. It is a self-evident fact that a vessel of 1,000 tons 
will carry more than twice as many men as a vessel of 500 tons; and 
- that the larger the vessels employed as transports are, the smaller the 
number required, and consequently the more manageable the fleet becomes. 
Also, when such large steamers as those of the North German Lloyds 
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and other German companies are in question, it must be remembered, 
not only that they are built for passenger traffic, but also, from the power 
of their engines, any combined movement from various ports would be 
far more sure than in the case of sailing vessels. For military expe- 
ditions one man per ton is allowed by the French. The Valmy, a vessel 
of 2,800 tons, carried 3,000 men to the Crimea, and 2,800 men were 
brought home from Mexico when that expedition returned to France, by 
a vessel of 2,700 tons. 

For such a short expedition as an invasion of England, no nation 
would adhere to the regulations laid down for carrying emigrants or troops 
in peace time. 

The average size of the vessels used to carry the English army to the 
Crimea was 1,100 tons, and supposing the same proportion of ships to 
men and horses were used, 400 transports, each of 1,100 tons, would 
bring over three Prussian army corps, complete, in cavalry, artillery, 
infantry, transport, and stores.* But there are belonging to North German 
ports, at the present moment, upwards of 85 large steamers of 2,400 to 
8,000 tons—a fleet nearly sufficient of itself to transport the men, horses, 
and guns. 

The author of The Batile of Dorking has pointed out how, by laying 
an embargo on English ships in foreign harbours, most of which are 
largely manned by foreign seamen, a great amount of transport might be 
rendered available for an invasion of England. In 1800 the Emperor 
Paul laid an embargo on English ships, and seized no less than 800 
in Russian ports alone. At the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, nearly 
500 English ships were so seized in French harbours. At the present 
day such an embargo would seize, not sailing vessels only, but large 
numbers of powerful steamers. Hence, we may conclude fairly, that 
so. far as the transport of troops is concerned, the introduction of large 
steamers has rendered the invasion of England an easier operation than 
it formerly was. 

The effect produced by railways on the problem under consideration 
is by no means so favourable to the defence as some writers and speakers 
have assumed. 

True, railways do give a power of concentrating troops rapidly on a 
given poini, but that power of concentration is much exaggerated, the true 
functions of railways in war appearing to be rather the rapid concentration 
of troops and material at some point which becomes the base of operation, 
or point of departure, and subsequent supply of, an advancing army, 
and the removal of sick and wounded men. The point on which such a 
concentration takes place must be well removed from any danger of attack, 
as Metz, the point of concentration in the last war of the French 
army, and Treves, Cologne, and Landau of the Germans were. But in case 
of an invasion of this country, the point of concentration for an English 





* This force would be, complete with ail stores, horses, and men, combatant and 
non-combatant, 126,000 men, 29,000 horses, 270 guns. 
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army would be too close to the actual scene of operations to render a 
concentration by railway a safe or practicable operation. Few of our 
readers who hear of the transport of 25,000 volunteers to Brighton on an 
Easter Monday, are aware that the transport goes on for some days 
previously, and that the actual number moved in one day falls far short of 
that figure, in addition to which, neither artillery nor cavalry are moved. 

But the use of railways would allow troops to be brought rapidly to 
the various ports of embarkation ; indeed, an expedition might be formed 
inland, and despatched to the various ports of embarkation with ease. 
Suppose an army of 120,000 men, formed for this purpose inland, it 
would be an easy task to put it on board ship at three ports, in three 
days, at the rate of some 13,000 men daily. 

Telegraphs, on the other hand, add much to the defensive power: a 
properly arranged system of coast telegraphs would undoubtedly give 
early information, and early reliable information would be of the greatest 
value. 

Iron-clad ships, unfortunately for England, have largely diminished: 
her powers of resisting invasion. Paradoxical as this may appear, we 
believe, if the question be fairly considered, it is nevertheless true. 

During the wars at the beginning of this century, the object of the Eng- 
lish naval commanders was to so blockade and hermetically close an enemy's 
harbours that nothing could get out. We have only to read the pages which 
record the self-denying life of one of England’s great sailors,—Collingwood, 
to see how this was performed. In fair and foul weather, by aid of consum- 
mate seamanship, the blockading squadrons watched. the French harbours. 
Admirably as this duty was performed, we yet know that great French 
expeditions did put to sea. Can harbours be now blockaded as they 
then were? The blockading force off a hostile port must be composed of 
steamers; and the motive power of those steamers is limited to the 
amount of coal they can carry. We also know that there are almost 
insuperable difficulties to the coaling of vessels at sea, even in the finest 
weather. Steamers without coal on board are practically worse than the 
old sailing ships, for they are neither so handy nor so rapid under sail. 
Further, we never can hope to blockade a harbour with wooden ships. 
Tronclads must be used for this purpose, as, otherwise, one ironclad fitted 
up in the harbour, even if of a class far inferior to those usually sent 
to sea, would soon dispose of the wooden ships, as has been repeatedly 
proved during the American war. And we have had recent painful 
experience that how great soever may be the power of ironclads as fighting 
ships, they are bad sea-going vessels, and, if short of coal, are difficult to 
manage in even moderate weather. The power of a modern ironclad is 
far greater as a fighting element than that of a vessel of former days; but 
does that power render it more mobile? better able to keep the sea in 
all weathers? Is not the reverse the truth? In such a case as we are 
now contemplating, this country would be acting on the defensive, 
watching to see from which direction the blow would come. She would 
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have to keep ironclads in every sea to protect her commerce ; otherwise, 
one hostile ironclad would destroy everything it came in contact with, 
enter our colonial harbours, levy contributions and coal at leisure. What 
then becomes of the boasted superiority in number (ten, we believe) in 
excess of what the French have ? 

We believe that there is no subject on which people talk more loosely 
than the naval supremacy of England. One hundred years ago this 
supremacy did not exist. We think it exists now. But seven years ago 
there were few who questioned the military supremacy of France ; is there 
no possibility that we, on the ocean, may not have to deplore the results 
of overweening confidence ? 

When the protection of this country by its fleet is under discussion, 
the protection of English commerce and English possessions in other 
parts of the world at once crops up, and a very slight examination of the 
existing naval superiority of England, with the enormous lines of com- 
munication she would have to protect, shows that a large amount of that 
superiority would have to be scattered all over the world. Let us take a 
by no means improbable case,—Russia has not given up her ambitious 
designs on Turkey ; indeed these ambitious designs are but the struggles 
of a nation to reach the sea, and are a natural consequence of her 
geographical position; Pansclavism may become the natural sequence to 
Pangermanism. 

Russia has now steamers on the Sir Daria, which ascend that river to 
Kojand, from which an easy and practicable road now extends to Herat. 
In the lawless state of central Asia, may not Russia have to extend her 
conquests to Herat? precisely as the English have so often had to extend 
their conquests in India. A Russian force stationed at Herat would, by a 
judicious use of emissaries, produce such uneasiness in India, that with- 
out a declaration of war, without her marching one mile further towards 
the Indus, we would be compelled to largely strengthen the garrison of 
that country. It should be distinctly borne in mind that the amount of 
English capital invested in India and guaranteed nominally by the 
Indian Government, but practically by the English Government (for it is 
difficult, now that the company has disappeared, to draw a line between 
the Government of India and that of England), is so enormous, that we 
could not afford to allow disquiet in India. Such great pressure would be 
put on the Government of the day that it would have to strengthen its 
fleet in Indian waters, to keep a large force of iron-clads, to watch the 
northern mouth of the Suez Canal, cover its communications with India, 
and observe the Russian vessels now being built in the Black Sea. Take: 
this by no means improbable case, followed shortly after by the two great 
powers, Germany and Russia, taking what each wants, Holland, Belgium, 
and Constantinople, can any reasonable man doubt but that the naval 
superiority of England would disappear on the German Ocean and 
Channel ? 

Much reference has been made to torpedoes both offensive and 
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defensive ; these new weapons have been claimed both as increasing and 
diminishing the defensive power of England. But torpedoes are really 
an untried and unknown method of attack and defence. And as is the 
case, with what few people understand, wonderful and extraordinary 
powers are assigned to these novel weapons. We believe that it will be 
found that offensive torpedoes used from small steamers, will render the 
blockade of ports or harbours even more difficult than it is—will not 
increase, or diminish the relative power of hostile fleets, as both will be 
provided with and use them; defensive torpedoes will undoubtedly strengthen 
the defence of harbours that are fortified, and by enabling small har- 
bours at present undefended to be closed, add to the defensive capabilities 
of the country. 

Reviewing, however, all the alterations that modern improvements 
have made, in such a problem as the Invasion of England, it appears that 
the power of rapid communication, as represented by large steamers and 
railways, has placed an increased power in the hands of the nation that is 
ready, and takes the initiative. And further that the introduction of iron- 
clad men of war, by rendering a blockade of Continental ports very 
difficult, if not quite impossible, has diminished the defensive power of 
England, and both taken together have rendered the Invasion of England, 
an easier operation than when Napoleon escaped the blockading fleets of 
Nelson and St. Vincent, and invaded Egypt. 

There is one point, however, which must not be lost sight of when 
this subject is considered; it is one which no one who thinks over the 
history of Europe can afford to neglect. We mean the enormous power 
which armies formed on the Prussian model confer on the countries that 
possess them. We are not here considering whether such a thing as 
compulsory military service is, as some say, a relapse into barbarism, or 
whether, as others affirm, this principle, coupled with universal com- 
pulsory education and universal suffrage, forms one of the three pillars on 
which modern society, must be built. Whether on the one hand it de- 
moralizes, or on the other elevates a nation, both physically and morally, 
much has been said, and may be said on both sides. All we are here con- 
cerned with, is, the power such an institution, which all European nations 
have now adopted, confers on Governments. All nations, after the Danish 
war, determined to adopt breech-loaders; after the Austrian war, Austria 
adopted universal compulsory service ; after the French war, France and 
Russia took the same step, each country being compelled, in self-defence, 
to adopt the weapons that had given victory to Prussia. The result of 
these changes is, Europe is more militarised than ever, war is more 
deified, and its special votaries, armies, held in higher consideration than 
ever. 

The intellectual and moral value of European armies has been thus 
greatly increased, the whole intellect of each country being more or less 
devoted to warlike pursuits; consequently the more complicated the 
engines of war become, the more scientific war is, the greater the 
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advantages that must accrue to those nations that adopt Prussian military 
institutions. We do not wish to raise the question so often discussed of 
whether or no England should adopt some form of compulsory service, 
but we desire to point out that the warlike strength of a country lies, not 
in steamers, iron-clads, railways, torpedoes, &c., but in the skill and 
talents of the men that use these things. And that in those countries 
where the whole institutions of the State are famed for warlike action, 
where the army embraces all the talent, knowledge, and skill in the 
country, the power both for offence and defence must be far greater, than 
in those countries where the army is recruited as in England, and is a 
thing apart from the nation. 

Seventy years ago all the armies of the world were formed more or 
less as the army of England now is. During these seventy years 
everything connected with war has become more scientific, more compli- 
cated. All the Continental Powers of Europe have adopted military 
systems which place the whole talent and manhood of the various 
countries at the disposal of their respective rulers, for war: England 
alone, while adopting the new weapons, recruits her army as she 
formerly did. 

Has she relatively to other powers gained or lost ? 

This we take it is the real question at issue. The results of universal 
military service in Prussia have been very remarkable ; they have acted 
on the nation, and reacted on the army, to such an extent that the latter 
is an exact reflection of the former. What the nation has dearly at heart, 
that the army seeks. The discipline of the army has produced gradually 
discipline in families, and the gymnastic training in the army has 
gradually improved the race of men. 

We cannot conceal from ourselves that the armies sid Prussia, and 
the other great powers following her example, now have, must be superior 
in moral power to armies formed on the English model. 

The undoubted temptation to invade England, taking advantage of 
some opportunity offered by the absence of the fleet, is the defenceless 
state of London. ‘The natural inference is, rortiFy Lonpon. An 
army (say 120,000 men) which a Continental power might, as we think we 
have shown, land in England could not invest or starve London. Once 
landed in England its communications would be insecure so long as an 
English fleet was in existence, and it could not expect support once the 
coup de main of landing was effected; and we believe that the forces of 
this country, when they were massed, could and would give a good 
account of such a force. 

The bait that would tempt a foreign nation to risk such a force as 
120,000 men, is London, and as was long ago pointed out in the pages of 
this Magazine,* the fortification of London would be neither a difficult nor 
costly undertaking, costing indeed less than Germany is now spending on 
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defensive ; these new weapons have been claimed both as increasing and 
diminishing the defensive power of England. But torpedoes are really 
an untried and unknown method of attack and defence. And as is the 
case, with what few people understand, wonderful and extraordinary 
powers are assigned to these novel weapons. We believe that it will be 
found that offensive torpedoes used from small steamers, will render the 
blockade of ports or harbours even more difficult than it is—will not 
increase, or diminish the relative power of hostile fleets, as both will be 
provided with and use them; defensive torpedoes will undoubtedly strengthen 
the defence of harbours that are fortified, and by enabling small har- 
bours at present undefended to be closed, add to the defensive capabilities 
of the country. 

Reviewing, however, all the alterations that modern improvements 
have made, in such a problem as the Invasion of England, it appears that 
the power of rapid communication, as represented by large steamers and 
railways, has placed an increased power in the hands of the nation that is 
ready, and takes the initiative. And further that the introduction of iron- 
clad men of war, by rendering a blockade of Continental ports very 
difficult, if not quite impossible, has diminished the defensive power of 
England, and both taken together have rendered the Invasion of England, 
an easier operation than when Napoleon escaped the blockading fleets of 
Nelson and St. Vincent, and invaded Egypt. 

There is one point, however, which must not be lost sight of when 
this subject is considered; it is one which no one who thinks over the 
history of Europe can afford to neglect. We mean the enormous power 
which armies formed on the Prussian model confer on the countries that 
possess them. We are not here considering whether such a thing as 
compulsory military service is, as some say, a relapse into barbarism, or 
whether, as others affirm, this principle, coupled with universal com- 
pulsory education and universal suffrage, forms one of the three pillars on 
which modern society, must be built. Whether on the one hand it de- 
moralizes, or on the other elevates a nation, both physically and morally, 
much has‘been said, and may be said on both sides. All we are here con- 
cerned with, is, the power such an institution, which all European nations 
have now adopted, confers on Governments. All nations, after the Danish 
war, determined to adopt breech-loaders; after the Austrian war, Austria 
adopted universal compulsory service ; after the French war, France and 
Russia took the same step, each country being compelled, in self-defence, 
to adopt the weapons that had given victory to Prussia. The result of 
these changes is, Europe is more militarised than ever, war is more 
deified, and its special votaries, armies, held in higher consideration than 
ever. 

The intellectual and moral value of European armies has been thus 
greatly increased, the whole intellect of each country being more or less 
devoted to warlike pursuits; consequently the more complicated the 
engines of war become, the more scientific war is, the greater the 
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advantages that must accrue to those nations that adopt Prussian military 
institutions. We do not wish to raise the question so often discussed of 
whether or no England should adopt some form of compulsory service, 
but we desire to point out that the warlike strength of a country lies, not 
in steamers, iron-clads, railways, torpedoes, &c., but in the skill and 
talents of the men that use these things. And that in those countries 
where the whole institutions of the State are famed for warlike action, 
where the army embraces all the talent, knowledge, and skill in the 
country, the power both for offence and defence must be far greater, than 
in those countries where the army is recruited as in England, and is a 
thing apart from the nation. 

Seventy years ago all the armies of the world were formed more or 
less as the army of England now is. During these seventy years 
everything connected with war has become more scientific, more compli- 
cated. All the Continental Powers of Europe have adopted military 
systems which place the whole talent and manhood of the various 
countries at the disposal of their respective rulers, for war: England 
alone, while adopting the new weapons, recruits her army as she 
formerly did. 

Has she relatively to other powers gained or lost ? 

This we take it is the real question at issue. The results of universal 
military service in Prussia have been very remarkable; they have acted 
on the nation, and reacted on the army, to such an extent that the latter 
is an exact reflection of the former. What the nation has dearly at heart, 
that the army seeks. The discipline of the army has produced gradually 
discipline in families, and the gymnastic training in the army has 
gradually improved the race of men. 

We cannot conceal from ourselves that the armies whi Prussia, and 
the other great powers following her example, now have, must be superior 
in moral power to armies formed on the English model. 

The undoubted temptation to invade England, taking advantage of 
some opportunity offered by the absence of the fleet, is the defenceless 
state of London. The natural inference is, rortiry Lonpon. An 
army (say 120,000 men) which a Continental power might, as we think we 
have shown, land in England could not invest or starve London. Once 
landed in England its communications would be insecure so long as an 
English fleet was in existence, and it could not expect support once the 
coup de main of landing was effected ; and we believe that the forces of 
this country, when they were massed, could and would give a good 
account of such a force. 

The bait that would tempt a ‘fhaicign nation to risk such a force as 
120,000 men, is London, and as was long ago pointed out in the pages of 
this Magazine,* the fortification of London would be neither a difficult nor 
costly undertaking, costing indeed less than Germany is now spending on 
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the fortifications of Metz and Strasburg. We believe that this step would 
give more real security than Mr. Harcourt’s proposal to increase the navy 
threefold. If, however, our fleet was destroyed,—if one of those extra- 
ordinary developments (which some people scout at, but which every 
student of military history knows is the real cause of sudden and 
unexpected success) took place, and our naval strength were to shrivel as 
the military strength of Austria and France has done, and it became 
possible to establish a ferry between the shores of this island and the Con- 
tinent, then, as Mr. Harcourt has most justly pointed out, an army strong 
enough to contend with those of continental Europe must be forth- 
coming. But our true defence is to be found in a bold offensive action. 
M. Thiers has recently told the French Assembly that France should 
undertake no war without allies; the fact that a country has no allies 
shows that it has isolated itself from the family of nations, and that the 
quarrel it has engaged in, must be for selfish motives, and cannot be for 
the good of mankind. If we look at the great wars waged by our fathers. 
in Europe, we see that they always waged them with allies. They deemed 
no sacrifice too great to keep war away from their shores. 

The armies that fought at Austerlitz, Wagram, and Leipsic, were, in a 
certain sense, English armies, as they were largely subsidized with 
English money. 

Although the English fleets swept every sea, our statesmen saw 
clearly, and knew too well, that invasion was even then a possible enter- 
prise; and, leaving the “ silver streak”’ to fulfil its legitimate functions, 
they wisely determined to fight their enemy on Spanish or Belgian, not 
English, soil, making use of their naval supremacy as a means of shifting 
the war elsewhere. Thus their army became the true means of destroying 
their enemy and defeating his intention of invading this country. 

We cannot conclude without again expressing our opinion of ,how 
much is due to Mr. Harcourt for bringing this subject prominently before 
the public. 

The oftener it is so brought forward and ventilated the better; and 
we hope the day is not long distant when members of the House of 
Commons will study this subject as carefully as they do other branches of 
legislation. Viewed in its financial aspect only, it is one of the most 
important on which they are called to legislate, and it is their duty to 
study it calmly and dispassionately, as a thing distinct from party 
disputes. 
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Except in the mixed conviviality and embarrassment of the anniversary 
dinner and its rhetoric, the Academy Exhibition this year has been com- 
monly pronounced a poor one. And, in like manner, the Salon of 1872, 
according to the most competent and disinterested French judges, is at 
best an indifferent Salon. Not that there is anything particularly unusual 
in the character of either exhibition. I think the unsatisfactory impression 
received at Burlington House will be found, after a time, to depend on 
injudicious arrangement rather than on the lack of a fair propertion of 
good work. Dull things have been paraded ; interesting things have been 
consigned to nooks and corners. The Salon, again, is a fair sequel to its 
last predecessors down to the May of 1870. It shows scarcely any 
tendency which we can trace positively or directly to the great national 
catastrophe of the interval ; nay (as has been observed by M. Paul Mantz, 
in the Gazette des Beaux Arts), you might almost visit the exhibition 
through without finding yourself historically apprised that such catastrophe 
had happened. A few scenes of camp and trench, a certain stress laid 
upon types and associations of the lost Alsatian province ; and that is all. 
There are several conspicuous absences which will strike the visitor familiar 
with the school ; but they are such as might have happened in any year, 
and are, in fact, not due (except in the case of Courbet rejected, and 
young Régnault, who was killed at Buzenval) to political casualties. For 
the rest, no sense of a break; French art has been taken up where it had 
been laid down with an alacrity, in spite of all depression, which is 
certainly amazing, and with much the same symptoms of decrepitude here 
and energy there, false feeling in this direction and true in that, as had 
been perceptible before the great storm. ‘‘ The terrible year,” then, as it 
is called by its epic poet—* the accursed year,” as it is branded in current 
journalism—has passed, and left little definite trace on the walls of the 
palace in the Champs Elysées ; although it may be felt to have heightened 
the sense of lassitude, aimlessness, say even demoralization, which had 
already, under the Empire, begun to overtake this most stirring and brilliant 
of contemporary schools, and although the new rule, narrowing the 
constituent body for the election of the yearly artistic jury, has probably 
also told in an injurious way. 

Exhibitions will always be better and worse ; but the student of these 
things, who, being a student in the broader sense, tries to look beyond 
individual works to schools and movements and their significance, knows 
that he will find nearly as much to think about, though he may not find 
go much to enjoy, at one year’s exhibitions as at another's. Grant that 
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Academy and Salon both give less pleasure—more offence, if you will— 
this year than most, they will not on that account offer either more or less 
food for study. 

‘‘ Study, then, and be !” perhaps cries Art to Criticism, in a 
mood which is far from being without justification ; ‘‘ study, and much 
good may it do you. Only in mercy’s name keep your meditations to 
yourself. You have thrust your palaver between me and the public long 
enough ; you have flooded a hundred sheets a year with talk about what 
you don’t half understand : will you not give over at last, and leave me in 
peace to work out my own problems my own way?” ‘That is a remon- 
strance of the brush to the quill which is becoming more and more 
frequently repeated in our day ; and candid quills cannot but admit that 
there is a good deal in it. For art criticism, the literary product so-called, 
would seem to be a thing of partly doubtful value and legitimacy. It 
arose after great art was dead. Artists, in the great days, could appeal 
straight to mankind without either the need or the desire of an interpreter. 
What the interpreter can tell is at best but a garbled tale, an imperfect 
gloss upon the message which marble or canvas ought to convey to proper 
senses and sensibilities prepared in the spirit for its reception. To be 
anything at all like what it should be, to base itself upon anything ai all 
like a just title to assent, this criticism calls for a singularly nice adjust- 
ment and discipline of complicated instincts and acquirements: and yet 
it is a thing for which everybody thinks himself good enough. The type 
of it which we know in journalism dates, as to its origin, from the Salons 
of the Louis Quinze time—the age of Marmontel and the Mercure, of 
Fréron and the Eloge des Peintres, and a score of wsthetic abbés and 
busy wrangling pamphleteers. Bachaumont and Diderot carried it much 
farther ; and from that day to this it has attained a prodigious develop- 
ment from the ingenious eloquence of Frenchmen, with their brilliant 
acuteness of perception and fertility of idea. In England, it has flourished 
or floundered, on the whole, in a much more humdrum and lumbering 
spirit. In the nature of things, much of it has been and will be mere 
jabber ; the best and most brilliant has very likely done as much harm as 
good, pushing literary impressions into the place of artistic ones, chaining 
practice to the wheels of theory, tempted perpetually into this extravagance 
and that by personal and coterie spites or predilections. Considering all 
these things, any “ art-critic,”’ having brought a little conscience as well 
as enthusiasm to the work, cannot but have momenis when he will in his 
heart side with the artist’s protest, and wish himself and his fraternity 
unborn or silenced. But it cannot be. Not only, in the modern world, 
is it part of our inseparable self-consciousness that we must insist on 
analyzing and commenting all our sensations. The commentary is in this 
matter the more necessary because we have suffered a certain paralysis of 
sensation itself. Is it not a mark of the latest civilizations, as compared 
with chosen epochs of the past, that the majority are little awake to the 
direct, the spontaneous, appeal of art, much more awake to the indirect 
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and circuitous appeal which it makes through descriptive literature ? 
Hence the justification of press criticism, as a funnel for conveying 
artistic impressions to the general mind. Perish the press, if so there 
were a chance of more direct communication and response arising once 
again between the artist and the public; perish critical exposition, .if, 
then, as in the old days, a work of art might confidently tell its tale and 
work its spell, and be sufficiently judged in silence. 

But we cannot jump off our shadows; it has become an instinct of 
the mind to undertake this work of exposition on the one part, and to 
crave for it on the other: we cannot divest ourselves of criticism. These 
may be speculations out of their place; and yet the speculator, in whose 
own mind his vocation is on its defence, may be pardoned if he likes to 
re-assure himself by repeating them. 

Though there are points enough for criticism to observe, and defini- 
tions enough for it to draw, in the relations of French to English painting 
as to its spirit at the present hour, the two exhibitions do not offer many 
chances for direct comparison or parallel in detail. The student may, 
indeed, be amused to note a certain correspondence between the capital 
successes—the twin sensations—of the season there and here. With us, 
it is Mr. Millais’ ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps ;’’ in Paris, it is the two great 
nameless portraits by M. Carolus Duran. M. Carolus Duran is somewhat 
of a free lance, it seems ; he does not quite belong to any of the numerous 
self-adoring cliques into which Parisian art society is too much broken 
up; so you will hear him roundly abused while the crowd presses and 
gapes before his canvases. The classicist denounces his work as the outrage 
of a buffoon ; the realist despises it as the claptrap of a milliner. ‘‘ Bah, 
the great droll!” you will hear Julius say to Alphonse, or Hercules to 
Achilles, at supper in the Place Pigalle, or over their absinthe or curacoa 
and bitters on the Boulevard ; ‘is he enough low, is he enough charlatan, 
is he enough insolent, that great animal of Duran ? the mountebank, the 
rascal, the !” And, indeed, M. Duran’s pair of clever paintings 
have their spice of insolence, of outrageousness. Each is a portrait of a 
lady in the rich Parisian world ; each lady radiates money from all her 
aspect ; each is dressed in her handsomest clothes, bedizened and encom- 
passed with promiscuous costly stuffs and colours of a flagrant taste. 
One of the two, tall, dark, and forty, stands in the middle of her drawing- 
room, displaying the dimpled elbow of portly coquetry with a gesture of 
which one cannot deny the life-likeness. The other, a light-haired type 
of thick Flemish race, sits in her purple arm-chair, wearing a vulgar but 
not unintelligent scowl, of which it is hard to catch the motive. It is like 
a mirror held up to everything which is coarsest, loudest, most purse- 
proud in the grasse bourgeoisie of contemporary Paris—the society which 
attained such a prodigious development under the Empire, which is the 
detestation of the intelligence of France, which unites the most of greedy 
luxury to the least of grace and taste, and has in its life utterly expelled 
or reversed all the finer traditional gifts and habits of the race. It is said 
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that M. Duran has been very unjust to his sitters, who are by no means 
such aggravated types as he has represented them. And yet he could not 
have ventured on such a travestie, one would say, had he known his 
clients likely to be offended either by grossness of type, or by a clashing 
profusion of mauve and amber and crimson and green and black and 
yellow, and all contrasts which the finer French taste most repudiates, in the 
exuberant silks and satins and damasks of their dress and furniture. 
These things are done in a wonderfully showy and brilliant way—scarcely, 
perhaps, the way of the soundest painting, but one entirely in harmony 
with the theme. So are the drawing and modelling completely skilful 
beneath the general swagger of the style; and M. Duran’s worst enemies 
have to confess that he is not a weakling. The question is, does he do 
these flaunting prodigies with the grim consciousness of a satirist, or does 
he do them with satisfaction, as a painter born for the society in which he 
moves, and pleased with it? If he does them in the sarcastic spirit, then 
the school of realists,—who are also the democratic school, whose motto 
is sincerity, and whose theory makes it one of the functions of art to hold 
the mirror up to social depravations, especially in the rich—should 
welcome him with open arms. Courbet himself, their leader, will never 
have shown up a phase of things more inly repulsive. If, on the other 
hand, he enjoys his element and is content with it, that would take the 
merit out of his sincerity ; that would prove him merely the artist born 
into, or thrown up by, the ugliest phase and vulgarest fashion of French 
society ; and realist and stylist would alike be right in repudiating him ; 
Alphonse and Achille should be welcome to their expletives. 

With ourselves, that Mr. Millais, on his part, enjoys his element is 
evident—evident that in Ais sincerity there is nothing of satiric mischief. 
Within the last few years, Mr. Millais has announced himself definitively 
as the painter-in-ordinary, I should like to say, of British capital 
(which includes the British aristocracy) ; the genius born to reflect and 
illustrate whatever is uppermost and richest in our nineteenth-century 
society. And indeed this must be confessed a wholesomer and pleasanter 
sphere than the one in which Mdme. and Mdme. parade and 
look carnal and stupid beneath their splendid clothes. There is less 
to arouse the grimmer mood within one, and point the cynic pencil. 
Not but what it might be possible to draw damaging comparisons, 
to think of the group of Sir Joshua Reynolds which has suggested 
this group to Mr. Millais, and feel how, in the modern work, there 
comes through a greater sense of money and show, in the ancient a 
greater sense of sweetness and charm. Not that the British world, which 
our contemporary’s magic brush portrays with such cordial and literal 
exactness, shall be pronounced by us the most refined or dignified of all 
possible worlds. Certainly Mr. Millais does not show so perverse an 
eccentricity of choice as M. Carolus Duran in his draperies and 
accessories ; certainly there is not so much spirit of complacent ostentation 
or. effrontery (though we would hardly say that there is none) in hig 
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manner of rendering them. Still, it is not a beautiful choice that he has 
made; the hard white tones of the portrait of the three sisters are not 
pleasant ; the azaleas, I should say, are painted ably but without charm 
or sense of flower ; the mass of whitish lilac or gray draperies, diversified 
with pink sashes, is as ugly and chilly to the eye as it is masterly in 
imitative effect; one can feel that the likenesses are thorough, uncom- 
promisingly studied in faces, figures, and hands; one can see that many 
subtleties of natural drawing and colour have been seized and rendered 
with extraordinary and dashing firmness; and yet one cannot allow that 
the picture will carry to posterity the memorial of anything exquisite in 
itself or that has aroused exquisite feelings in its painter. Even in the 
proper field of the painter’s craft, one cannot but venture the impression 
that Mr. Millais, to stand in the history of his art where his natural gifts 
might place him, ought to temper his force with loveliness, ought to 
acquire technical beauty as well as technical magic and bravura, and 
learn the whole instead of half (and that the least precious half) of the 
secret of Veronese or Velasquez. 

There is no need to dwell on the remaining portraits of Mr. Millais— 
the great surgeon, the gentlemanly fox-hunting marquis, the pretty boy 
in velvet—which single themselves always with a force of character and 
handiwork which is their own (though it may not be all we would have it) 
from the bulk of decrepit or inane portraiture. The Salon has nothing 
equally forcible to set against them, though it has a great deal of refined 
and creditable portrait-work very much above our insular average. Two 
of the most respectable names in French art are, however, ill represented. 
M. Ricard seems yielding more and more to his tendency to see things 
green; and his portrait, with a touch of the old refinement, looks quite 
feeble and discoloured. M. Hébert, director of the classic school of 
Rome, sends nothing else but a female portrait—a nameless marquise in 
white gauze—and this, too, shows all the signs of ill-health and abeyance 
of power. On the other hand, several of the quondam pupils of Rome, 
M. Henner for one, M. Lefebvre for another, send, in addition to their 
other pictures, portraits in a good and breathing style. The crowd looks 
at and talks about Mdlle. Jacquemart’s head of M. Thiers ; but it is empty 
and unsatisfactory, missing altogether, if I am not mistaken, the con- 
structional and characteristic points of a face which is full of character, 
and altogether surpassed by the marble bust of the same distinguished 
sitter, which is to be found in the garden. Then M. Baudry, of the 
Institute, has a small head and shoulders of Edmond About, in travelling 
coat and cap, painted in rather a sharp and thin way on a green ground, 
but carrying a strong air of life and resemblance. And an engraver, 
M. Gaillard, makes a singularly telling début, or at least experiment, in 
oil portrait. There are two by him, both full of incisive and indefatigable 
sincerity. The best is that of a broad-faced, battered woman of middle 
age, in whose honest visage the puckers of experience and character are 
pursued with a hand of the most cunning as well as straightforward 
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intelligence, and with a really dignified result—a Holbein almost, in all 
except Holbein’s mastery and security of means. Lastly (in such a hasty 
sketch), let us look at M. Fantin-la-Tour’s ‘‘ Coin de Table.” M. Fantin, 
the finest beyond all question of living flower-painters, sends almost every 
year, besides his flower and fancy pieces, one of these large groups of 
portraits ; and they are always entertaining for those who know a little of 
the inner life of literary and esthetic Paris. One year it is the painter 
Manet, surrounded by friends and admirers in his studio (this picture is 
now in London)—the group of artists and critics who have most 
strenuously followed the rebel standard of Realism; who have cheered 
one another to assault the stronghold of the Ideal, which is the false, 
they say; have maintained, by a curious coincidence with our pre- 
Raphaelites as to one-half of their watchword, that Art must give up 
tradition and its past; give up fantasy; be contemporary, be logical ; 
work for the needs and understanding of to-day; seize the present and 
nothing else, and seize it in its true and essential aspects whether those: 
be fair or foul. This year M. Fantin paints the portraits of a little literary 
club, called the ‘‘ Parnassians ’—“ les Parnassiens ’—young poets enthu- 
siastic over each other’s sonnets, and their sonnets to each other’s 
sonnets, whose names (Camille Pelletan, Dervilly, Eccard, Bleumont, 
Verlen, if the reader wishes to know) are not exactly famous on this side 
of the Channel, or, indeed, out of their own circle. These portrait- 
groups of M. Fantin are as remarkable—and this is one of the best of 
them—for their qualities as for their defects. He absolutely abandons 
artificial symmetry or system in composition, but without finding the natural 
pictorial strength in naiveté of the great Dutch group-painters. In a word, 
his figures are badly and falsely placed, as if they had been cut out. But 
the individual likenesses are sincere and refined ; they are relieved in the 
atmosphere with singular power and skill; the colour is of a pleasant 
silvery luminousness both in light and shadow ; all accessories—flowers, 
glasses—table-gear, and the like, are exquisitely done. 

Among our own portrait-painters, Mr. Watts—who, if Mr. Millais is 
the painter of British capital, may be classed as the painter of British 
genius (the two provinces occasionally overlapping)—Mr. Watts practises 
the art in a way which has no counterpart in France. French criticism, 
much of it taking the line we have already indicated, is at this moment 
intensely intolerant of anything which it takes for imitation, which it can 
dub pastiche or redite, and is much too prone, I think, to detect these 
qualities where they do not exist. If it sees a contemporary trying to 
work in sympathy with this or that of the great early schools, ‘‘ Be your- 
self,” it cries ; ‘‘ paint what you see, paint facts as they are; don’t try to be 
Titian, Tintoret, Bellini; don’t make a member of the Council of Ten 
out of M. Chose, Deputy, or Mr. So-and-so, Member of Parliament.” I 
think French criticism would be apt to address this remonstrance to 
Mr. Watts for his manner of portrait-painting, and that it would be 
hasty and shallow in doing so; since a large part of an artist’s self is and 
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ought to be that which he has acquired from the study and love of his 
predecessors, and it will be a forced, feeble, and unhopeful self which is 
so plucked up by the roots and bidden blossom, at all costs, a new way 
of its own. Feverish originality is as bad as servile- in itativeness. 
What does the Venetian manner, as Mr. Watts tries to realize it, in 
fact mean? It means to sink a good many circumstances and par- 
ticulars of the sitter’s momentary environment, to isolate him most 
likely against an abstract sheet of beautiful colour for background ; 
to get as profound and harmonious an idea of his character as 
you can, and give the most faithful and harmonious representa- 
tion of his features you can, for expressing that idea, with the best 
thoroughness, richness, and beauty of the painter's art which are in 
your power: and what part of that programme is there which may not 
belong to all time, which is not as sound for the nineteenth century as 
the fifteenth, or which need be charged with imitativeness and second- 
hand? I do not think Mr. Watts, after his years of practice in this noble 
effort, is at all equal, at different times, in the value of his versions or 
their realization; but certainly the Mr. Calderon and the Mr. Dunlop of 
this year are two of the finest heads he has ever done, the most solidly 
modelled and splendidly painted, the most elevated and penetrating in 
character. Mr. Calderon is the more strongly idealized, into a tawny 
aquiline Don Quixote or Hidalgo ; Mr. Dunlop more literally treated, with 
a fine look of sportsmanlike daring and determination. Mr. Wells has 
also manly work as usual. In Mr. Whistler's seated figure of his 
mother, the intention of portrait is held subordinate to the intention of 
decoration or pattern—a play, as subtle as it is solemn and full of tender- 
ness, on mourning tones of black and grey—black dress, black japanese 
hanging with sprays of grey and white, grey tinted wall hung with nothing 
gayer than an etching (of which the precise tone and value is caught with 
marvellous exactness), the faintest straw-colour only in the cane chair and 
footstool. It is Mr. Whistler’s Parisian training that has confirmed his 
amazing natural genius for these things, his unequalled sense of har 
monies in colour and values in tone; it is his character or caprice that 
he pushes their pursuit to the verge of affectation, and not content with 
making the most of these valuable elements of pictorial effect, often 
seems bent on making the least of all other elements. Here, however, 
though the skirts of the seated figure look flat and empty, though out- 
lines look shirked and definitions dim and relief neglected, the fine 
qualities of feeling and painting are irresistible; nothing can be truer 
than the patient fold of the aged hands, the pathetic calm of the aged 
face; it is astonishing how all this black colour should yet be kept so 
clear and luminous, how actually lovely some passages are, that most 
of all where hair and cap-ribbons set the delicate flesh-colour of the face 
in silver and white. 

But one raust not close the chapter of portrait without a word of 
special recogrition for a comparatively unknown painter, Mr. Ouless, 
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both of whose things are excellent; with perhaps a somewhat overdone 
research of richness and impasto (notice the hands) in the larger—the 
aged—sitter; but the whole gallery has nothing more sincere and 
complete than the smaller piece—a thoughtful, youngish face in spec- 
tacles and wide-awake, with the owner of which one feels instantly and 
pleasantly acquainted. The refined and delicate child-portraits of 
Mr. J. C. Moore—a painter better known by his Campagna landscapes in 
water-colours—must also be looked at; the young girl in a riding-habit 
and red feather is a faultless piece of quiet feeling and modelling, carried 
not far, yet far enough, in low keys of decorative colour. 

We have lingered over portrait art because of the accident which has 
classed under it the most noticed and talked-of things of the year both in 
London and Paris, and because the spirit of portrait art will often show 
energy and be interesting when the spirit of other forms of art flags or is 
dull. Certainly the more ambitious forms of painting, whether in the clas- 
sical or in the romantic spirit, the art of decorative or dramatic mythology, 
history, and the nude, show a flagging spirit as they have done for a long 
time past in Paris. For one Englishman who can do these things at all, 
there are a dozen or any number of Frenchmen whom the traditions, the 
training of their school enable to do them with facility, with some elegance 
and correctness ; but there seems no Frenchman who nowadays does 
them with any enthusiasm or belief. The revolutionary theories which I 
am keeping purposely before the reader’s mind, those which insist on the 
paramount importance of present fact, centering chiefly about the person 
of one vain and scatter-brained genius, Courbet, and powerfully propagated 
by literature, have fairly sapped the strength of these prescriptive phases 
of art, if they have not established an assured or satisfactory school in 
their place. The veteran Couture, after years of abstinence, exhibits a 
‘** Damocles”’ which is very limp and rather pretentious and tinselly in 
character. Cabanel has a girl in the costume of mediwval Florence, as 
vapid and thin as such a thing can possibly be. In the severe ecclesiastical 
style, M. Michel Dumas exhibits a ‘‘ Temptation of Christ,” which has no 
trace of the power of his master, Ingres. In the mythological style 
proper, a great ‘‘ Hercules and the Hydra” of M. Bin is moderately 
drawn, raw and coarse in colour and feeling ; the ‘‘ Enlévement du Palla- 
dium ”’ of Joseph Blanc is more ambitious and full of research than it is 
admirable ; another ‘‘ Enlévement de Déjanire”’ (G. Tillier), is quite bad 
and weak. There is nothing, in a word, thus inspired by training or 
tradition, which need make us ashamed of the one or two serious attempts 
which the Academy has to show in this line—the ‘‘ Perseus and Andro- 
meda” of Mr. Poynter, which we do not think fortunate as a composition, 
pulled out laterally as it is, with such wide intervals between the figures, 
but which, both in figures and landscape, is full of careful excellence and 
genuine workmanship ; the ‘‘ Ariadne ’’ of Mr. Richmond, which is really 
a new presentment of an almost threadbare motive, and remains in the 
memory as a figure of moving passion and vigorously-felt design, with its 
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flying dusk-green drapery and upheaved arm. Neither, however, is the 
Academy strong this year in attempts of the mythologizing or classicizing 
cycle. The neo-Greek atmosphere of Mr. Albert Moore’s tinted monu- 
mental compositions—and Mr. Moore is one of our very few painters with 
a born instinct for monumental composition of the higher and sweeter 
kind—of that atmosphere we find this year no breath. Mr. Leighton is, 
indeed, more than himself in that lovely and solemn group of two women 
who lie coiled side by side draped in wine-colour, and steeped in. sleep, 
with poppied weight and warmth in the rhythmical repose of their large 
and tender limbs; a thicket of pomegranate peering through the oval 
opening of the white alcove, a nightingale straining his throat outside in 
the ambrosial dusk of the Southern night. And that, I think, is the 
choicest and most poetical piece of pure decorative work, in the classical 
spirit, which either England or France has this year to show. There is 
at the Salon an ‘“ Eve” by M. Laurent Bouvier (whose ‘ Spring” may 
now be seen in London, at M. Durand Ruel’s exhibition) ; there are very 
many nudes of the well-known Salon kind, contributed by pupils of Rome 
and others. A ‘‘ Cigale,” by M. Lefebvre, is one of the best; a 
‘‘ Néreide,”” by M. Sellier, one of the worst—painfully and finickingly 
painted, and lying on a sea all prismatic flicks and splashes, like whipped 
mother-of-pearl, if one could fancy it. A really sweet and dignified little 
thing in the undraped vein is M. Henner’s “ Idylle,” two female figures, 
of the purest and simplest feeling, beside a hillside fountain ; it is strongly 
and thickly painted, but in a delicate tone of pleasant pearly colour—as it 
were a Giorgione translated out of gold into silver. Or one might name 
a powerful début, in figure-painting of the unideal kind, by a M. de 
Gironde ; or the “‘ Héléna”’ of M. Humbert—a wicked Parisian enchantress, 
some heroine of Feydean or Flaubert, powerfully though unpleasantly | 
treated, with her eager features and painted lips by lamplight, her scarlet 
dress, and the restless play of her taper fingers among the conjuring 
curds, as she waits for some visitor or victim who is behind his time. 
Many of these things belong to a class which we know little or nothing 
of in English art. Sensualism or nastiness is certainly not the vice of 
English exhibitions. The vice of English exhibitions is dulness. French 
art, as the reflection of French life and mind, suffers, as those who 
love France most dearly must fain acknowledge, from a moral taint. 
English art suffers from an artistic and intellectual taint. The 
Frenchman, with his brilliant susceptibility to impressions, and his com- 
plete moral indifference, will be touched in his artistic sense by the 
manifestation of anything whatever, so long as it is a pointed, skilful, and 
expressive manifestation. He will enjoy what is vicious and repulsive on 
just the same terms, and in just the same part of himself, as he will enjoy 
what is graceful and dignified, if the one is exhibited to his imagination in 
the same telling and efficient way as the other ; he will make no difference 
in his mind between Goya and Angelico. Or rather—well, is it too much 
to say of him, in his modern mind, that he will rather lean to indulgence 
: hic 
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towards those exhibitions that tickle his vices, and forgive faults in the 
representation of a Phryne that he would be the first to denounce in that 
of a Cecilia ? Certainly there are pictures (as a certain camp-breaking of 
a medisval army this year) of which he seems to condone the dulness for 
the sake of the impropriety. We, on the other hand, will have none of 
impropriety, but are as lambs beneath the visitation of dulness. By 
dulness I mean that kind of clogged perception, that inability to see or 
render more than the obvious show of things, that lethargy of the finer 
susceptibilities whether of sense or spirit, which yet does not prevent a 
man or woman in England from folowing the arts with applause. It is 
really that which sinks so much of an art below the level of consideration. 
One might draw a low-water line of moral elevation, and find that much of 
the most brilliant French work fell below it—that cynicism entered very 
soon into the Frenchman’s artistic pleasure. One might, on the other 
hand, draw a low-water line of artistic quality, and find that three out of 
four of the most respected contributions to the English Academy did not 
come up to it. We sit down and paint scenes of the family, we costume 
and group our models for a representation of history or romance, or com- 
mon life, with excellent intentions ; and the result is—nothing—an esthetic 
minus quantity, because we are not sharp enough to seize any real point 
either with our imaginations or our senses ; because what we produce is an 
honest piece of ineffective schoolboy work, which perhaps nearly makes a 
stupid joke, or approximately tells a familiar anecdote, or roughly revives a 
‘commonplace association ; and we do not suspect that art has to make its 
appeal to poignant feelings, or at least to discriminating eyes and alert intel- 
ligences—to which these unrefined commonplaces mean absolutely nothing. 

It would be too invidious, as well as too long, to go through an 
exhibition of ours and point out by name the works that seem to stand 
fairly below zero in artistic point, harmony, or meaning. Much easier to 
run through the list of those that principally rise above it, though for even 
that we have not time. There would be, besides what we have already 
spoken of, the intricate Oriental sun-and-colour patterns of Mr. C. E. 
Lewis, the breathing and brilliant South-coast seas and beaches of 
Mr. Hook, Mr. Leslie’s pale and feeling ‘‘ Elopements”’ and ‘‘ Lavinias ” 
of eighteenth-century romance; the beautiful things of Mr. Mason and 
Mr. Walker, of which more anon ; Mr. Calderon’s picnic party ?—hardly, 
we think; the playful fourteenth-century masquerade of Mr. Marks, 
most likely; the costumed drama of Messrs. Pettie and Orchardson ? 
certainly the spirited and conscientious Oriental studies of Mr. Hodgson ; 
the well-invented and (two of them at least) well studied idylls of the 
birds by Mr. Boughton; Mr. Fildes’s boating-party as an effective and 
partly meritorious début ; the great cattle-piece and thunderstorm of the 
landscape-painter, H. W. Davis, whose work does not here arrest and 
impress one as a really great imaginative treatment of the subject would, 
but is able and spirited in execution as it is daring in scale and purpose ; 
Mr. Hemy’s reach of Thames tide and wharf, his cool and strangely- 
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painted medieval breakfast-party—but we cannot pretend to make the 
tale a complete one or near it. 

A line drawn in like manner between what he rtistic subtlety 
and appeals to bright perceptions, and what is without it and appeals to 
dull ones, in the French Salon, would have far fewer below, and far more 
above it. And among those above would count a good deal that is not 
pleasant—things done in the spirit of Goya, things done in the spirit of 
Gérome (absent himself, but represented by two disciples, Lecomte du 
Nony and Kaemmerer), things done in a spirit of reckless voluptuousness 
or cruelty. We cannot attempt a list of the clever works with which the 
Salon abounds, both in kinds of which the parallel does and does not exist 
in England. A piece like M. Billet’s ‘‘ Heure dela Marée”’ reminds one of 
English subjects, and to some extent of English treatment: it is a 
charmingly grouped bustle of fisher-people on a beach in Normandy: men, 
women, and children busy over the catch. The ‘“ Sheiks du Kahabah”’ 
of M. Bonnat represents a romantic way of treating Oriental scenery and 
Arab personages which we do not practise, and which springs from the 
examples of the romantic school properly so called, Delacroix, ‘and 
peculiarly Decamps. M. Bonnat’s mountains are powerfully drawn, and 
there is a good deal of imagination, though also some pretence, in his 
composition and heavily laid-on colour. The elegant domestic ideals of 
M. Bouguereau, the elegant Shakspeare illustration of M. James 
Bertrand, are things which we have applauded but do not (nor does it 
matter) produce in England. Clever, neat, refined, genre painting, of the 
kind which makes an artistic something of nothing in the hands of, say, 
M. Claude, M. Saunier, M. Chenu, we can hardly do. Nor can we make 
effective and brilliant pictures out of still life—‘‘dead nature,”—as is 
done by Frenchmen such as Philippe Rousseau—we had his amazing 
‘¢ Confitures ” in last year’s International—and as M. Vollon, in imitation 
of their great eighteenth-century master, Chardin. Not that the sober 
magic and ripe mastery of Chardin is really attained or attainable by these 
contemporaries, and the talent of which they are so conscious. Then the 
field of war painting is one we scarcely touch. The Salon contains one or 
two large skilfully-disposed canvases of the pre-Sedan sort—a Mac Mahon 
at Solferino for one—and several illustrations of recent disaster. One of 
them, M. Armand Dumaresq’s “Defence of St. Quentin,” is almost 
grotesquely bad; those of M. Protais are the most remarked, and 
M. Protais disposes lines of march and masses well in his landscape, but 
his individual groups and figures are rightly held to be poor and coarse in 
feeling. The excluded picture of M. Détailles is much more able and 
original than any of these; it shows the Prussian baggage-waggons laden 
with French spoil, driven unwillingly on by the snowy roads by impressed 
French men and horses. 

To come to an order of painting where both French and English do 
noble work—the painting of country scenes, the life and labour of 
the field and village, one Frenchman, F. J. Millet, is, by the consent 
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of all who can judge, the foremost European master of these things ; 
he gets more of grave impressiveness, more of harmonious pathos, 
more of subtle charm and nobility into the commonest things than 
another man can do, and with less alteration of them; his flat 
stretches of grey fallow or brown arable, beneath the melancholy 
twilight, his shepherds folding their sheep beneath the early moon, 
his rough, patient peasant men and women, have almost always an in- 
expressible dignity, and yet are almost always unimpeachably literal and 
true; he is one of the tenderest and most faithful of artists ; he works 
up to a pleasant finish, with as much breadth as subtlety of tone 
beneath his careful surface. But M. Millet does not exhibit this year. 
M. Jules Breton, however, a more uncertain master (better known in 
England), in a kindred vein, exhibits on a great scale. His ‘‘ Fontaine” 
shows two girls beside a spring; they are life-size ; they are less literal 
and at the same time less dignified than more unambitious figures by 
M. Breton have been ; the picture somehow is not strong (apart from its 
colour, in which violet clashes with green herbage; the types are good 
ones, but are not taken in M. Breton’s happiest way. A second 
picture shows one of the same girls lying sheep-watching ; Mr. Wallis 
exhibited the sketch for it last winter. 

Our own work in the peasant world has this year a more penetrating 
charm. The exquisite spirit of Mr. Mason’s art has never inspired a 
nobler group than this of the returning harvesters by mingled moonrise 
and sunset, azured silver melting into mellow crimson along the sky and 
hills, the air yet aglow with dying crimson and amber, the blue sweep of 
the shouldered scythe-blades cutting the space, tired men and women 
lounging from the field, the day’s last wain jolting along the rough valley 
road to the farm-yard. The problem in these things being to get as much 
of dignity and pathetic charm with as little loss of truth as possible, we 
should say that Mr. Mason did perhaps err, as compared with the very 
strongest work of the sort, on the side of over-idealization, excess of 
grace and style, in his types and movements. How health and force have 
been wanting to finish and corroborate his scheme is too manifest; but 
that does not prevent him from having painted a sweet and moving 
poem, with the true heart of nature in it. Over-idealization again 
is the fault of one figure at least in Mr. Walker’s admirable picture—the 
Grecian figure of the excited mower ; but the others are simple enough 
in their dignity, the little gossiping group of pensioners especially being 
full of naif humour. On the whole, this harbour of refuge of Mr. Walker 
is probably the most complete success of the exhibition ; this almshouse 
enclosure, with its glowing red-brick buildings, its glowing daisied sward, 
its pedestalled statue and yew-tree and flowering hawthorn, all lying in 
rich hot colour beneath the intensely-lighted saffron of the hot June 
evening—this is really a glorious exploit in the higher art of the colourist ; 
this is an artistic impression of the true and irresistible kind; Mr. 
Walker’s laurels grow apace. 
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In landscape proper, neither exhibition is strong this year. Mr. 
Millais sees and paints landscape vividly and his way subtly ; his mill- 
stream and broken foliage makes a pleasant piece of grey and pearly 
colour and sparkling daylight, and shows immense strength of detail after 
you have looked at it for some time ; but the composition is illegitimately 
jumbled ‘and null; and as for the red blots of Highlanders in the pen- 
dant—pity that they ever enlisted to come and spoil and vulgarize a 
piece of Scotch riverside, which otherwise might have had its charm. In 
France the two masters, Corot and Daubigny, are neither near their best. 
Daubigny sends large works, of a dark and sketchy kind, and seems to 
have effaced himself in favour of a son whose début is promising. Pupils 
or imitators of Corot, a M. Caillou, and especially a M. Chintreuil, are 
almost more conspicuous than the master. M. Chintreuil’s large scene 
of mist, with an avenue of fruit-trees in flower, is admirable. M. Richet 
sends a dexterous pastiche from the landscape painters of the romantic 
school, with Diaz, Dupré, and Rousseau all three ip it, and little of 
M. Richet except the signature. M. Bernier stands on the whole at the 
head of this art, with two powerful studies of farmyard and woodland ; 
M. Cabat, of the Institute, at the other end, with a pair of spiritless 
official compositions. 

On the whole, then, let us say, as between French and English, and 
taking only the two chief official exhibitions of this year, we keep 
a lower general level of facility and accomplishment, a much blunter 
edge to our perceptions, and a heavier trick of hand than our neighbours ; 
we mean more honestly in our vulgarity than they do, but are more 
habitually vulgar; we are the cleaner, but they the cleverer, the better taught 
upon quicker instincts. On the other hand, we are beginning to show 
more exceptions than they do, and the exceptions we show range perhaps 
higher. With them the official success of the year, the great medal of 
honour, is M. Jules Breton’s ‘‘ La Fontaine ;” and this, we have seen, is 
a piece of which the scale seems above the master’s strength, which 
(judging by a high standard) is a little feeble in its dignity, and neither 
pleasant in colour, nor quite unaffected in feeling. While the popular 
success of the year, the cynosure of the gapers, is M. Duran’s pair of 
portraits, and they are examples of flagrant ability exercising itself with 
flagrant ill-taste. With us, the high distinctions, the exceptions, are (say) 
Mr. Millais’ portraits, masterly in strength, but far from perfect in taste, 
constituting the strongest examples we have of a purely realistic and 
contemporary spirit; the best among the portraits of Mr. Watts, having 
an elevated ideal aim and style ; the decorative composition of Mr. Leighton, 
which belongs to the purest traditions of poetical abstraction ; the alms- 
house scene of Mr. Walker, with a splendid and glaring effect of nature 
admirably rendered, and simple personages more or less touched and 
idealized for the sake of style; the harvest scene of Mr. Mason, with a 
tender and reposeful effect of nature exquisitely and passionately felt, and 
simple personages again grouped for beauty’s sake, touched and idealized 
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in a different spirit and degree; the mourning canvas of Mr. Whistler, 
with its wilful omissions, and the penetrating subtlety and dignity of that 
which it does not omit: perhaps we should add, the spirited and high- 
aimed cattle panic of Mr. H. W. B. Davis—only there will always be a 
margin, and competent tastes will differ as to where the average good 
stops and the exceptional best begins. But it is not fair, as between 
French and English, so to reckon over the gems of our own exhibition, 
and think pleasantly of the enjoyment they have given us, without remem- 
bering how much light they have borrowed one way and other from the 
French. Let us see: Mr. Millais to begin with: his at least is not a 
borrowed light ; he owes nothing to the French school, or indeed to any 
other, although we find him a complete example and embodiment of what 
the most pushing French criticism demands in the way of anti-idealism, 
contemporary sincerity and no compromise. Mr. Watts, once more, is 
no disciple of the French spirit, but goes straight to the august sources of 
Italian inspiration, and is in danger of being called a plagiarist of the 
Venetian cinquecento by France. But Mr. Leighton, whose talent has 
fed itself upon the honey of all schools, owes much to France and French 
training. Mr. Mason in his way, and Mr. Walker in his, cannot be 
supposed exempt from French influence in their research of style, of 
rhythm, their appreciation and idealization of the beauty of the simple, 
the dignity of country life and labour; though one and the other are 
tentative and individual to the full in their special aims, and though both 
try for more of melodious rapture and less of grave pathos in their effects 
than is customary with the French school in kindred efforts, and neither 
works with the French security of technical means. Mr. Whistler, again, 
has had the special susceptibilities of his genius both confirmed and 
appreciated among Frenchmen; and Mr. Davis lives in and loves their 
country, and has made himself a home among the scenes of the Pas de 
Calais landscape, where his first artistic laurels have been gained. 

Then, again, let us remember that our own show is the richer for the 
work of at least two of the most capable French artists. M. Legros has 
been for years among us, and sends this year a large group of Boulogne 
peasant women kneeling before a wayside Calvary, a masterpiece in the 
austere style, heads and hands invented and carried through with a 
noble power: accessories—a basket, a sack, an umbrella, some dead 
pigeons—painted in the large and simply direct style which is for us so 
difficult to learn; a picture against which one can only say that it is too 
like others that have preceded it from the same hand, and that one would 
regard the more this grave austerity—or call it almost harshness—could 
one feel (as one cannot) that there were self-denial in it, that the artist who 
is capable of it were capable of its opposites in the shape of charm and luxuri- 
ance, and deliberately forbade them to himself. It is on these terms that 
reserve becomes really worth our homage in art. M. Tissot is a later comer 
among us, who, one hopes, is finding justice done his talent. His two pieces 
are hung in corners: one a leave-taking between a pair of eighteenth- 
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century lovers at a garden gate; the other, an eighteenth-century conversation 
in a window overlooking the Thames: a red-coat with a map spread before 
him, and fighting his battles over again, with prosy eagerness expressed in his 
back and shoulders, for the benefit of two lady friends in mob-caps, whom 
he has treated, and who are inexpressibly bored by the narration. M. Tissot 
is one of the most thorough and precise workmen of the time ; he has 
passed through many phases, always, however, being consistent in this— 
that he has imported the spirit of the most vivid and unflinching realism 
into subjects of the past and costume. Having passed by successive 
stages out of the middle age, he has now arrived where we see, seeming 
to do that which constitutes the aim of our so-called St. John’s Wood 
school with a more complete and confident success than they; with a fine 
appreciation of values, especially in black and white, which makes his 
work translate admirably into photography or engraving ; with an acute 
appreciation of all character bordering rather on humour than on poetry ; 
a determined solidity and finish on the top of his cleverness, which 
very few of his countrymen and contemporaries have patience for. He is 
evidently coming fast into the present, the sphere of contemporary 
literality, and we know of no painter who is likely to make more of it. 

Then, if we go into the sculpture-room, besides M. Carpeaux, the 
learning and vivacity of whose chisel, in the animated tradition of French 
eighteenth-century sculpture—the tradition of Houdon and Pigalle—have 
earned him the highest European honours—besides himself, we have to 
welcome a pupil of his in the person of M. Dalou, whose life-sized terra- 
cotta of a mother and child is one of the sweetest and truest pieces of 
work which the year has to show. But sculpture is beside our mark 
to-day. 


8S. C. 
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Diego, the Beretic : 
A TALE OF THE CARLIST RISING. 


4 


I sHoutp be sorry if anybody were to assert that San Amor de los 
Doblonos was not the most religious city in the entire Spanish peninsula, 
and consequently in the world, for it would be my painful duty to con- 
tradict him. I wish to make no invidious comparisons ; I desire to take 
from no city the glory which may belong to it; but until a town comes 
forward and proves to me that it hanged and burned as many heretics as 
San Amor de los Doblonos did in the time of the Inquisition, and has 
indulged in as many pronunciamentos in the less happy times since that 
institution was abolished, and is as ready to begin again to-morrow to hang, 
burn, or ‘‘ pronounce’ according as heaven by the mouths of exemplary 
priests shall direct, then I must politely but firmly decline to entertain 
any suggestion for placing San Amor de los Doblonos in a less conspicuous 
position than that of chief among the towns intended to serve as a light, 
a comfort, and an example to humanity. 

Everybody knows that the first fifty-one Popes, not counting Felix IL., 
who for pugnaciousness was deemed unworthy, are classed among the 
Saints; that Popes John XII., Alexander VI., and a few more whom most 
persons will remember, were men of godly conversation and infallible ; 
that Urban VIII., who condemned Galileo, was also infallible; and 
that the two-and-twenty generals of the Society of Jesus, beginning 
with Loyola and ending with the most Rev. Father Becks, have been holy 
men, exponents of candour and enemies to subterfuge. But what is less 
generally known by a stiff-necked and heedless generation is that Don 
Juan Benito de Bolsaronda, Bishop of San Amor de los Doblonos, is 
also a prelate to be revered by every one who has a soul in his miserable 
body ; and that all who decline to confess this much may find it the 
worse for them on some future day, which I would rather not particularize. 
I am aware it has been said that Bishop Bolsaronda is a connoisseur in 
dry wines ; that he has never been known to mistake venison for mutton ; 
and that in the exercise of that Christian virtue—prudence,—he will have 
nothing to say to investments that do not bring in six per cent. guaranteed. 
I will not deny either that his urbanity with young women has been said 
to exceed his love for old ones; and that in his zeal for truth he never 
fails to call a spade a spade when speaking of his enemies. But to this I 
answer, that if a bishop may not be trusted to shape out his private life 
according to his own views of edification, we should have lighted upon 
strange times forsooth ; and that as for the enemies of such a man as the 
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Bishop of San Amor de los Doblonos, they ought to feel too much 
honoured by his deigning to take any notice of them at all, even though 
it be to wish them . . . . in a warmer climate than that of Biscay. 

For after all who are they, these men who carp at the righteous bishop 
and incur his most just scorn and anathemas—who but those sworn 
revilers of all religion and sanctity, those desecrators who took no rest till 
they had brought the Spanish Church down to its present humiliating 
predicament, and will never fold their arms entirely till they have dragged it 
yet lower still? They call these men positivists or disestablishers in 
England, free-thinkers in France, Republicans, Protestants, or, better 
still, “‘ hijos del diablo,” in Spain. Under the blessed reign of the most 
Catholic Queen Isabella, Don Juan de Bolsaronda, first as cura, then as 
bishop, let it clearly be seen what he thought of these blasphemers one 
and all. He denounced them in society and from his pulpit; during 
dinner and after it; he even went so far as to proclaim that Isabella’s 
government itself was tepid, that Don Carlos alone could bring the rule 
which the faithful might acknowledge ; and this he did till pacified with a 
bishopric, at which point his ardour certainly began to cool a little, and 
he opined that the faithful might support Isabella so long as she continued 
to set her subjects the pattern of those virtues which have rendered her 
name illustrious. We had better perhaps not inquire too closely what the 
excellent prelate said when the revolution of 1868 broke out ;—his sole 
comfort lay in the hope that the “infidels ” might overdo it, and so pave 
the way to the reaction which should, at length, wash Don Carlos and the 
principles of sound religion on to the throne. Keeping this Christian 
hope steadily in mind, he rejoiced as only a truly pious soul can do—and 
as it is most just and natural they should do—over.the conflicts which 
began to devastate his country. When he heard that there had been 
fighting anywhere with slaughter of many Republicans, he could not help 
giving thanks to Providence; the report of a riot in the Cortes made the 
evening air seem balmier to him; on its becoming notified that Prince 
Amadeo was about to put on the crown, it was neither more nor less than 
if somebody had stalked suddenly into his dining-room, cleared away his 
dinner before he had begun it, and thrown it out of the window. How- 
ever, it must not be supposed that he submitted passively to be ruled by 
the son of an excommunicate. The revolution of ’68 had confiscated the 
church lands, and the accession of Amadeo brought a law imposing an 
oath of allegiance on all priests who wished to draw a stipend. Bishop 
Bolsaronda vowed that he would go without a stipend, both he and his 
clergy, if they died for it. To be sure the offerings which immediately 
poured in from the rich among the faithful soon placed him, at least, in a 
better position than if he had drawn a stipend; whereas in the country 
districts many of the lesser priests, who were afraid to disobey their 
bishop, began to experience in their acutest form all the pangs of hunger. 
But what of that? As the prelate most justly put it to a lean and 
ravenous cura (suspected of liberalism), who came whimperingly to tell 
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him that he had been living a week on roots: ‘‘ Who would not live on 
roots for the good cause ?’’ and this said he withdrew to his study, where 
he set down the lean cura in his black-book as a weak-kneed brother ; and 
then wrote to his stockbroker bidding him purchase 10,000 dollars’ worth 
of shares in a new gold mine, the best thing on the market just then. 

So, to sum up, this was the position of affairs at the time of the events 
about to be narrated here: The town of San Amor de los Doblonos was 
the paragon of chosen cities, and Don Juan de Bolsaronda, its chief pastor, 
was waxing every day higher and mightier in the sympathy, the love, and 
the veneration of its inhabitants. 

Tt was on an evening in the early part of April in the present year. 
The narrow streets of the old town were chequered with just as much 
gaslight as could be expected from lamps few, small, and far between. 
There were no more policemen about than were absolutely necessary to 
keep up appearances ; and every now and then the bumping jolt of a cart 
in the roadway, or the abrupt stumbling of some pedestrian on what 
should have been the pavement, spoke eloquently to the religiousness of 
the ayuntamiento, whose concern was more with works of sanctity in the 
shape of church decoration and bull-fights than with such worldly trifles 
as lighting, police, and paving. At six o’clock a bell was rung in the 
Calle del Papa—Pope Street, as we should say in English; and this 
being the signal for the mechanics in a newly-established engine-factory 
there to cease working, the street was soon filled with men, some of whom 
were Spaniards, but the majority of whom locked like Frenchmen and 
Englishmen. Half-an-hour later, when the thoroughfare had become 
quiet and deserted again, a private door of the factory was opened, and a 
young man stepped out wrapped in a cloak, and carrying something long 
and bulgy under it—unmistakeably a guitar. 

He was a handsome young fellow of five-and-twenty, and we must not 
laugh at his guitar, for it was not he who had invented the practice of 
serenading, and, in submitting to the tyranny of it, he was only doing what 
many of us do with institutions we neither appreciate nor understand, but 
bow down to because of their antiquity. Diego Herda was the founderand 
sole owner of the engine-factory. He had travelled a good deal for his 
age, and had picked up in the course of his voyages the rather trouble- 
some opinion that Spain was not the first of countries, as he had originally 
been given to believe. When a man acquires any notion of this sort with 
regard to peoples or institutions with which he is likely to be much 
brought into contact, the ‘best thing he can do is to keep the notion to 
himself; and this did Diego. But as he was a patriotic young man, 
sincerely anxious to contribute his own share towards improving, civilizing, 
and enriching his country, he turned his travelling experience and his 
private fortune to good account by setting up as an engine-builder in his 
native city. Spain was, and is, very deficient in engine-factories ; most 
of its engines come from France or England; and Diego Herda made the 
calculation that if he could render Spain entirely independent of foreign 
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countries, he should have deserved well of his compatriots. The calcula- 
tion was a sound one, but, as is usual, it resulted in Diego Herda arraying 
against himself a very compact and nice little phalanx of enemies. The 
big-wigs of San Amor de los Doblonos, headed by the alcade, viewed 
Herda with disfavour, because he had built his factory on a piece of 
ground which had long lain waste, and was clearly intended by Heaven to 
lie waste, and because the whole idea of this factory was something adven- 
turous and new-fangled, tending to promote innovation. The lower 
classes were jealous because Don Diego, being unable to find enough 
skilled mechanics in his own country, had been obliged to hire some from 
abroad ; finally, the whole clergy banned the engine-works because the 
greater part of these foreign workmen were Protestants, and because Don 
Diego was goifig to erect a Protestant chapel near his factory, and also a 
school, where the children of these heretics might. receive instruction. 
Now, to undertake teaching heretics anything but the principles of true 
religion, as preached and practised by the Catholic priesthood, is evidently 
a work proceeding from the direct instigation of the devil. So all well- 
thinking minds were agreed. 

But Diego Herda cared little what people might agree, so long as his 
own conscience left him peace. He was in love with his factory, and he 
was in love with Adelina Fioro, and the whole world else counted but 
lightly in his eyes. Adelina Fioro was the daughter of an excellent lady, 
widow to an officer who had served on the government side in most of the 
wars, pronunciamentos, &c., which enlivened Spain between 1830 and 
1860, and who had died leaving a good name and a moderate fortune. 
The Fioros were,much respected, and Herda, though ten times richer 
than they, had esteemed it an honour to be admitted into their intimacy, 
and to be accepted subsequently as the suitor of Adelina. Towards dusk 
three times every week he went, as the custom is, under Adelina’s window 
and serenaded her; which means that, after strumming a few minutes at 
his guitar, he had the pleasure of seeing Adelina come readily to open 
the window and have a ten minutes’ authorized chat with him out of it. 
Then this sacrifice to the spirit of tradition having been accomplished, 
Herda would knock at the front door like a Christian, and wind up his 
evening in the company of Adelina, her mother, and such chance visitors 
as were brought together by the attractions of music, pleasant conversation, 
and sarsaparilla drinking. It was on one of these well-loved evenings that 
we make the acquaintance of Seior Diego setting out with his guitar. 

He struck straight down the street, which along the portion of it that 
skirted the factory was as well paved and lighted as any in Paris ; but we 
are sorry to say that in passing by the plaster image of St. Doblon, patron 
of the city, which stood at the street corner, he neglected to doff his hat 
to it as was always done by such natives as had a respect for usage and a 
care for their own souls. Nay, seeing a beggar prostrate before this same 
statue, Don Diego had the brutality to tell him when he rose that he would 
be much better employed in working for his bread—a fact which the beggar 
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seemed to doubt for toil entails fatigue, whereas rolling about before 
the statute of a saint, and waiting until the public, edified at one’s piety, 
drops reals into one’s hat, is as comfortable a mode of spending the day as 
any other. Don Diego continued his walk, taking light-hearted elastic 
strides, yet not sparing muttered comments on the badness of the roads he 
everywhere traversed—and so reached a street alittle wider and handsomer 
than the others, where a couple of caballeros were already employed, as he 
was about to be, in warbling bad poetry to their lady-loves. 

Diego Herda, less venturesome, however, than these gentlemen, did not 
attempt to fill the air with any verses and music of his own.. He simply 
took his stand against the wall under Adelina Fioro’s window, threw back 
his cloak over his shoulders, tuned his instrument, and in a voice that had 
nothing in it of the love-sick swain’s, sang one of the oldest and gayest of 
Biscayan ballads. -The verses were not good, but sungas he sang them, 
with all the gladness and tenderness of love, they were very pleasant to 
hear ; and the Sejiorita Adelina might well have done worse than keep her 
easement closed until the whole ballad was ended. She did not do this; 
but interrupted the music at the end of the first stanza; and presented 
herself to her lover behind the thick bars of her ground floor window—a 
most ravishing apparition shrouded up to the neck in black lace, wearing 
a scarlet rose (ready for throwing) in her raven hair, and holding that 
inseparable ally of every Spanish girl or woman—a fan in her hand. 

‘Good evening, Diego,” said she. 

Diego slung his guitar round behind him, lifted his hat, blew a kiss to 
her, and replied : 

**Good evening, darling, you guessed aright that to see your face one 
second sooner would be a greater pleasure to me than to pour out all the 
words which other men have ever written on love, and which seem so cold 
to me when I repeat them.” 

‘* Oh, Diego,” answered she with a sigh and shaking her head, ‘‘ I have 
such miserable news.”’ 

‘¢ Bad news!” he said in a quick changed voice. ‘‘ You are not ill?” 

She was seated near the window with her elbow on the sill and her 
hand playing with her fan; he was standing off the footpath, in the 
road itself (for ground floors are high in Spain) and the moon was shining, 
full on his bright, frank features, for the moment clouded with anxiety. 

‘‘T am well, Diego,” answered Adelina sadly, ‘“‘and indeed I wish I 
might be ill if it could stop our cura, Father Maloljas, from speaking about 
you as he does. It makes me so unhappy !”’ 

‘“‘ If you are well, love, then it goes well with all the world besides,” 
he answered, his face breaking into its usual smiles again. ‘‘ As to Father 
Maloljas, . . . .”” Here followed a sentiment which, though muttered in 
soliloquy, was full of Biscayan energy, and doubtless conveyed but a small 
dose of respect for the good cura, who was one of the lights of San Amor 
de los Doblonos. 

Adelina crossed herself, for the entire clergy in general and Father 
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Maloljas in particular, were things she had been taught to revere with her 
whole heart like a well bred young lady as she-was. 

‘‘Don’t treat this so lightly, Diego,”’ she said mournfully, and wiping 
some tears from her eyes, ‘‘ he comes almost every night, and when you 
are not here he says that you are a heretic—and—and——” 

‘* And what?” 

Adelina stood up and endeavoured to look through the bars to see if 
there was anybody coming up or down the street, but not being able to 
glance further than a dozen yards either way she whispered,—‘‘ We are 
quite alone, are we not, Diego?” 

‘‘ There are in the distance two lovers like myself courting less beautiful 
charmers than you,” answered Diego lightly, ‘‘ but they cannot hear us, 
pet, any more than I should hear a man if he were to shout in my ear 
whilst you were speaking to me. So tell me what it is,” and he smiled a 
new and genial smile full of love and not very apprehensive. 

‘* You must not repeat what I am going to tell you, Diego,” pleaded 
Adelina, approaching her face quite close to the bars, and gazing wistfully - 
at her lover. ‘ But it is so dreadful that ever since I heard of it yesterday 
I have been erying. Yes, Diego, Father Maloljas says there is soon to be 
another Carlist rising,’’—she broke off an instant here to watch how her 
communication would be received, but as Herda made no sign to show that 
he much cared, she continued, looking at him more fixedly, and speaking 
in a plaintive voice, which began to tremble: ‘‘and—and, Diego, Father 
Maloljas says that you will not take part with the Carlists, but with the 
Amadeists, and that when the Carlists suceceed—for he says they will do so 
this time—you will be obliged to fly the country—you and all the others who 
are opposed to our Christian religion, and speak and act as you do. .Tell 
me, Diego, what have you been saying to make Father Maloljas speak in 
this way? Oh promise me that you won’t quarrel any more with the 
priests, or be a heretic, or give them cause to say unkind things of you, for 
it breaks my heart, it really does” —and dropping her fan Adelina pro- 
truded her small hands clasped entreatingly, through the bars, whilst her 
tears rained down fast over her pale face, causing Diego Herda to chafe 
and growl at his inability to take her to his heart, and dry up every one of 
those tears with his kisses. 

‘“‘ Now may all the beasts of the Apocalypse dance in a circle round 
Maloljas’ bed this night!” cried he, ina fury. ‘‘I have never known 
that meddlesome priest do or say a thing that was not meant to breed 
mischief. He and the Bishop, whose tool he is, are the types of a 
set who have pestered us Spaniards for the last five hundred years, and it 
seems as if we were never to get rid of them. [I'll tell you what, Adelina, 
if Maloljas ever joins a Carlist rebellion, and comes within my reach, I'll 
vow he shall tell no more false tales either of me or of anybody else,””—and 
Herda, who was strongly built, made the expressive gesture of taking aim 
at a man and shooting him. 

‘Ah, that is just what I feared,” sobbed Adelina in dismay, and she 
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sat down again and began to cry, murmuring disjointed and inaudible 
lamentations. ’ 

Herda fumed where he stood, bit his lips, and indulged in a series of 
expletives tending to the utter extermination not only of Father Maloljas 
but of every priest in the peninsula. ‘‘ How can you believe the nonsense 
which such a greedy old chatterbox as that invents?” he asked, almost 
impatiently. ‘‘ My being a heretic, Adelina, simply means that I am for 
having the priests attend to their churches, just as I attend to my engines, 
and leave the rest of the world alone. See what it comes to when people 
meddle with matters that don’t concern them. Here is that prating old 
cura, who has been turning your eyes red, and who is making my fingers 
itch to clutch somebody by the throat, no matter whom. Pretty results 
for a man of God!” 

‘Ah, you don’t see what all this can lead to,” sighed Adelina, con- 
tinuing to weep. ‘‘ You make light of it, Diego; but you don’t know how 
frightened my mother is at hearing you spoken of in that way. A little 
more and she will say that our match must be broken off. I am sure of 
it ; I feel it.” 

‘But your mother was not the wife of a Carlist,” remarked Herda, 
growing serious and speaking with amazement. ‘‘ Your father always 
fought against them; and he loved liberty,—as I do and always will, my 
adored pet!” 

‘¢ My mother is a Catholic,” answered Adelina, with something like 
awe in her tone; ‘‘she thinks with the cura and the bishop that this 
Amadeo, son of the man who is persecuting our Holy Father the Pope, 
and was excommunicated, is no fit king for Spain. So doI, Diego; and 
Father Maloljas made me weep when he told me how the Pope was kept 
imprisoned and denied food and money. I gave him all the savings I had 
to send to Rome, and wished I had had more. Oh, Diego, do not side 
with those who are martyrizing that saint. Be with us. Send back to 
_ their countries those heretic workmen of yours who come from France, 
where they murder their archbishops, and from England, where men have 
no religion at all. If Carlos VII. returns amongst us, think how it will kill 
me to see them hunting you away. I should die of it, Diego; die as if 
struck with a knife! And then, my own Diego, think, too, if you were to 
be killed fighting for this Amadeo! You would have given your life for 
an excommunicate, and would go for ten thousand years into Purgatory, 
where we could not see each other even if I committed a crime to join 
you. We should be separated, Diego; a cloud would stand between us 
for those thousands of years, and we should have the bitterness of knowing 
that all that would not have happened if you had listened to Father 
Maloljas and to me whilst it was yet time. Think of all this, my beloved, 
if not for your sake, then for mine; for you do really love me, Diego, 
don’t you; and you wouldn’t like to know of my dying of sorrow through 
your fault?” .... 

A man must be made of cast-iron who can stand this sort of thing 
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uttered amidst showers of tears and in the most imploring of voices by 
the woman he loves. Diego was not made of cast-iron. Under the 
habitually cold and composed demeanour which his education and his 
business habits had given him, flowed his Spanish blood, hot as lava; 
and he would have made no more fuss about taking away a man’s life to 
spare Adelina a pang, than he would about sacrificing his own. So he 
set himself to soothe her, and promised her whatever she pleased ; that 
he would make his peace with Father Maloljas; that he would even 
endeavour to love that good man; and that in all things it should be as 
she desired and commanded. Of course he relied on being able to argue 
her out of her prejudices one by one when he should stand nearer to her 
than those unlucky iron bars then permitted; but for the present his 
object was to stop her crying, and in this he succeeded. She dried her 
eyes, repeated to him how unhappy she had been, and ended by looking 
at him over the border of her handkerchief and asking him how he had 
spent the day. He gave, as in duty bound, a minute account of himself 
from sunrise to that hour, and spoke, amongst other things, of an order 
he had received for two engines from Barcelona and one from Bilbao, 
though he omitted to state how kindly Bishop Bolsaronda had sought to 
thwart this last order by writing to the giver of it (a friend of his) that 
Herda’s engines always had some flaw in them, and seemed specially 
accursed of Satan. Adelina answered with a little pout that she did not 
like engines, because there was oil in them and they were the invention 
of heretics ; but seeing a slight frown stretch itself on her lover’s brow, she 
got up and threw him the rose out of her hair. He picked it up, pressed 
it to his lips, and put it in his button-hole, blowing her a new kiss in 
return for it. : 

‘¢ We shall see you by-and-by, Diego ?”’ she then said. 

‘‘ T shall come in less than an hour, darling.” 

‘«‘ And if—if Father Maloljas is there, you will be nice with him—as 
nice as you are with me?” 

‘¢T will tell him that his voice is sweeter to me than the music of 
harps, that a glance from his bright eyes fills my soul with happiness 
enough to last for a week, and that I pine for the hour when I may bear 
him off in my arms to the world’s end, and there live with him far from 
the sight of men. Will that be tender enough, my bright one ?” 

‘¢ You mustn’t mock him like that, Diego,” she said, and with a little 
smile. ‘‘Be my own good and civil Diego to him, and that will be 
enough. But, Madre de Dios / what are you doing ?”’ 

This exclamation was provoked by a feat of gymnastics which Sejior 
Diego was undertaking—no new feat, as it appeared, for he accomplished 
it knowingly. By standing on tiptoe, he could just set his finger-tips on 
the window-ledge, and, with this purchase and the assistance of a lowe 
ledge to rest one foot upon, hoist himself in such wise as to clutch hold 
of the bars. Once there, he was all right, for he could kneel, and, whilst 
steadying himself with one hand, pass the other into the room. 
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“© Oh, Diego! I’ve told you so often not to do that,” exclaimed 
Adelina. Despite which, she did not retreat, as her words would have 
suggested, but drew nearer to the bars. 

He passed both arms through, took her head between his hands, and 
kissed her face, once, twice, three times. ‘‘ You little angel! what 
business have they to make you cry,” he murmured, looking deeply into 
her large soft eyes. ‘‘Ishall hold your head prisoner,” whispered he, 
‘¢ until you give me back those kisses.” 

Protesting by St. Diego, his patron, and with a succession of blushes, 
that it was extremely wrong, she gave them back to him not very 
reluctantly. He scrambled down laughing, and in another half minute 
was a speck in the distance, finishing for his own sole behoof the ballad 
he had begun when Adelina interrupted him. Adelina listened so long as 
she could hear his voice, then closed her casement. 


II, 


The worst of Spanish houses is their furniture ; but if you can conquer 
your aversion to sitting on chairs of Utrecht velvet with straight backs, you 
may get on pleasantly and profitably enovgh, so long as you have a 
cigarette to help you. The Seiora Fioro, being a widow, and having, as 
we have remarked, a moderate competence, was fond of receiving the best 
society in San Amor de los Doblonos ; and the best society in San Amor 
de los Doblonos was fond enough of coming to visit her, for, whilst 
retaining the Spanish custom of allowing gentlemen to smoke in her 
presence, she had imported the more Northern usage of tea, coffee, ices, 
and other refreshments served to her guests continuously in the course of 
the evening. One need hardly add that the best society in the town were 
priests, in the first place ; merchants, members of the Ayuntamiento, and 
other like folk in the next. Officers were in a minority, for, though 
herself the wife of a soldier, the Senora Fioro had no better opinion of 
the army in general than most other of her compatriots. It is a pity that 
«« professional ” armies, as it is the fashion to call them, should not afford 
more encouraging results to those who admire them ;. but the fact is, that 
a ‘ professional” army, in Spain at least, means an army keeping a 
shrewd eye to the main chance, and weighing with the nicest possible 
discrimination the advantages between fidelity to the Government on the 
one hand and successful rebellion on the other. The late deeply- 
regretted marshals, Narvaez, O’Donnel, and Prim might have supplied 
instances of how often the allurements to rebellion outweigh the attrac- 
tions of the other thing; the present deservedly-esteemed Marshal 
Serrano might inform one why a successful baker is commonly regarded 
in Spain as a more respectable member of society than a captain in 
embroidered clothing. 

When, therefore, he made his entry into the Seiiora Fioro’s drawing- 
room an hour after his conversation with Miss Adelina, Diego Herda 
found there the most worshipful Seiior Pongo, Alcade of the town, Seiiors 
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Onagras and Podagras, of the Ayuntamiento, with their wives, and a 
variety of the local clergy, amongst whom the Bishop and Father Maloljas, 
cura of St. Doblon; but there were no officers there. Don Diego's 
arrival threw a certain chill over the circle, and the whole company 
lapsed silent whilst he made his bow to the hostess, then to Adelina, who 
was bound to look staid and formal whilst the public eye was upon her, 
then to the ladies, and eventually to the Bishop, who was puffing at a 
cigarrito, like the others, and shot at Don Diego, in response to his 
salutation, a glance which it would be difficult to analyse. 

‘Tam glad to hear, Don Diego, that your factory is working as well 
as you wish,” he said, with quiet unction ; and the Cura Maloljas, who 
sang chorus to all that his Bishop said, echoed: ‘‘ We are all of us 
extremely glad.” 

Diego bowed and sat down, but did not light a cigarette. 

‘‘ They say that those will be extremely fine schcols you are going to 
build,” proceeded the Bishop, blowing out a long and curling cloud of 
smoke straight before him like an episcopal benediction. 

‘‘ Don Diego will have the honour of initiating our good town to the 
mysteries of anti-Catholic teaching,” took up Father Maloljas, with a dry 
laugh, and a curly cloud like his diocesan’s. : 

‘‘ Also of instructing us as to how much healthier is coal-smoke than 
the pure air of heaven,” observed the Alcade Pongo, at which joke Seniors 
Onagras and Podagras, of the Ayuntamiento, laughed until the tears were 
like to roll down their cheeks, as it was their courteous custom to do 
whenever their superior was humorous. 

The Sefioras Onagras and Podagras being much younger than their 
lords, and passably well-favoured, took compassion on the young man, 
who had all his own sex against him, and proceeded to strike blows in his 
favour. 

‘‘T like the noise of wheels and the long columns of smoke ; they give 
life to a town,” said the Senora Onagras. 

*‘ And I the new faces which a factory brings with it: some of those 
foreign workmen have handsome features,” added the Senora Podagras. 

Diego smiled. ‘‘It is difficult to please everybody, ladies,” he said ; 
‘‘but I sincerely wish you had been members of the Ayuntamiento 
instead of the honourable gentlemen here. I should perhaps have had 
less difficulty in getting my engine-works established.” 

‘¢ This is a Catholic city,” observed the Alcade, with some warmth, as 
if he had just lighted upon a very new fact in natural history and foresaw 
that it was about to be controverted. 

‘‘ Our fathers were not less pious because they lived without engines 
among them,” continued Sefor Onagras, with severity. 

‘* Nor will Protestant schools prevent our descendants going to the 
opposite of Heaven when they deserve it,” broke in his colleague 
triumphantly. 

A twinkle in the eye of the good Bishop showed how sweet it was to 
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him to see the Church cause thus sturdily defended without any inter- 
ference of his. He wreathed his face in a few more curly clouds, and then 
said, amid rolling murmurs of approval from Father Maloljas and the four 
or five other priests there present, ‘‘ It is the will of Providence that trials 
should overtake cities by reason of the zeal for novelties which devours 
some of their younger and more ignorant children. I do not say that for 
Don Diego, who is learned I believe—(here a puff; and an eruption of 
smiles on the faces of all the men). But tribulations only last a while, 
and one day religion must assert her prerogatives again, to the confusion 
of her enemies. We have the experience of history for it, if nothing 
else will serve.” 

‘‘ Yes,” chimed in a long, lean priest of the virulent sort, who was 
resting his hands and chin on one rim of his mighty clerical hat (the other 
rim touching the floor). ‘‘ Yes, there is only a short time allowed to those 
orgies of infide’ty, which are called, in bitter irony, I take it, reigns of 
liberty and progress. It will be a poor time in the end for the man who 
has pitted his factory against the Church.” 

Now Diego Herda was determined that there should be no row, and 
not even a quarrel. For his own peace’s sake he would have avoided such 
a consummation, even if Adelina, who was seated under her mother’s 
wing and fanning herself, had not sped him a glance from time to time, to 
entreat him to remain quiet. The Sefora Fioro, who liked her intended 
son-in-law, though she liked—or rather feared—the clergy better, made 
an attempt to change the conversation by the original remark that she 
thought the moon was risen. But the good lady was not made of the 
stuff from which diplomatic hostesses are manufactured, and an adroit 
’ sentence of the worthy Bishop’s soon set the conversation spinning again 
on topics rife with collision. Diego kept silent as long as he could; but 
human nature is such a noble thing that the Alcade Pongo and the Sefors 
Onagras and Podagras, not to speak of the lesser clergy scattered about 
the room, forthwith attributed his forbearance to timid motives, and began 
to pelt at him all together, like schoolboys at a dog who has the reputation 
of not biting. They pushed matters so far that even the Sejioras Onagras 
and Podagras, perceiving that he showed no fight, forsook him, as one 
should always do a man who looks as if he were getting the worst of it. 
Adelina alone remained faithful, and continued, when she could, to 
telegraph to him to be patient ; but soon the spasmodic action of her fan 
and her heightened colour told that she had noted the gathering symptoms 
which boded that Diego was slipping away from her control. Once or 
twice fire had flashed from his eyes, and he had half risen from his seat, 
as some allusion more than usually pungent had been launched at him by 
the expert mouth of one of the priests. At last his patience snapped its 
slight chains, and the strife came with a rush. 

“¢ Viva Carlos /”’ had said the lean and virulent priest, after a speech 
streaked with vitriol from beginning to end; and saying this he looked 
defiantly at Diego as if daring him to utter a counter cry. 
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Diego answered his stare, and with quiet firmness responded, “ Viva 
UEspaia/’’ The words brought all the gentlemen, Bishop excepted, to 
their legs, as if they had been set moving with a wire. 

‘‘ We have a spy amongst us!” exclaimed Seftor Pongo, the Alcade, 
flourishing one arm aloft with great indignation, and keeping at a prudent 
distance. 

‘‘A spy of Sagasta’s, who will be writing to Madrid that the autho- 
rities of San Amor de los Doblonos are disaffected,” brayed Seiior 
Onagras distractedly. 

‘¢ And ask for some extra regiments to keep us under,” shouted Senor 
Podagras, entrenching himself with great valiance behind an arm-chair. 

The ladies, not knowing what countenance to keep, rose too, and 
Adelina laid an arm imploringly on Diego’s sleeve. Good Bishop 
Bolsaronda lost no time in pouring out a few of those appeasing words 
that fall like oil upon hot coals. 

‘‘ Let us be indulgent, gentlemen. If Seiior Diego betrays us he will 
only be discharging his duty according to his lights. Besides, are we 
not all of us prepared to suffer martyrdom for our convictions? For 
myself, I shall be ready whenever it may please the enemies of religion 
to call upon me,” and with the most touching Christian resignation the 
good Bishop threw away the stump of his cigarette and rolled another. 

‘‘You, my lord, and you, gentlemen, are protected by your cloth,” 
said Diego, vehemently addressing the priests: ‘‘ but you, Senor Alcade, 
are only protected by the presence of ladies. If you have courage enough 
to repeat by-and-by the words you have just spoken, I will give you the 
opportunity.” 

“Oh, Diego, Diego!’’ pleaded Adelina, whose face was blanched, 
and whose hands now pulled both together at her lover’s arm. 

‘Don Diego,.I do entreat you,” implored the Seiiora Fioro, in real 
terror. 

“Yes, Don Diego, put a curb on your temper ; we priests forgive you ; 
but do not let it be said that you insulted the chief magistrate of your 
city,” apostolically purred the Bishop, who never missed a chance at 
conciliation. ‘. 

_ Yes, Don Diego, show that you can respect something, if not the 
Church, at least the Civil Power,’’ chimed in Father Maloljas, generously 
contributing his share to the work of harmony. 

Diego would have done better to hold his.peace, but his blood was up. 
He gently disengaged himself from Adelina’s clasp, and walking up to 
the table with an abruptness which caused the three municipal function- 
aries behind it to recoil in a panic, he said with energy: “I am not 
aware that I have ever given a single person in this room intentional 
cause for offence. The treatment of me this evening can therefore only 
proceed from a hatred of my opinions, which are either misunderstood, or 
wilfully misjudged. To those who are prejudiced against me I have no- 
thing to say ; to those who misunderstand me I will answer that I have never 
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held an opinion which was not patriotic. I am a Catholic and a liberal; 
but I am, above all, a Spaniard, and I know enough of what my country 
has suffered under the rule of its past kings to declare that man the 
enemy of Spain who would bring us a return of those degrading reigns 
under any form or for any supposed religious end. I presume, from your 
boldness of speech to-night, that there is a prospect of a new Carlist 
rising: I am not sorry for it. It will be well that the battle should be 
fought out again, but this time once and for all, between the old state 
of things and the new—between those who would restore the Spain of the 
Inquisition and between us who would have Spain be free, prosperous, 
and fit to hold her own with other states. If you defeat us, so much the 
worse ; human progress will be retarded; but I have no fear for the 
future. You are the past, and you can survey your works in the rapid 
and sure decline of every country that has ever been ruled by your prin- 
ciples, this one included. As to us, whether it be Amadeo who wears 
the crown or another, we submit to him as the nation’s choice ; and be 
they Carlists, Monpensierists, Alphonsists, or Republicans who rise in 
arms against him, we hold them to be common rebels who deserve no 
better fate than any other set of men who would disturb society for their 
own selfish purposes. Now, if you ask me who I mean by ‘ We,’ I mean 
all the Spaniards whom you will find arrayed against you on the day 
you raise the standard of an impious revolt. ‘Your adherents can only be 
ignorant men whom your past rule has reared in blindness ; and here let 
me add, speaking from the depths of my conscience as a Christian, that I 
look upon such of you priests as incite your fellow-men to hatred of 
one another and contempt for the laws, as no true ministers of Christ. 
Such of you as prostitute your office to preaching sedition in Italy, in 
Treland, in the Southern Republics of America, or here in Spain, cease to 
have a claim to the respect of honest men. You rank no higher than 
the lowest of criminals, who, by false professions and under a false cha- 
racter, prey upon the credulous.” 

We should not be chronicling accurately if we were to contend that 
this small speech caused any sensation. It causednone. Seiiors Pongo, 
Onagras, and Podagras, were far too convinced of their own superiority to 
Don Diego, to deem his remarks otherwise than idiotic ; and the faith 
which the Bishop and his clergy possessed in their own piety and holiness 
buoyed them under the speaker’s invectives, and enabled them to treat 
these with all the contemptuous indifference they merited. The only 
people moved were the women, and they of course were very much s0. 
The Seiioras Onagras and Podagras crossed themselves in bewilderment, 
the Senora Fioro followed suit; Adelina Fioro sat down and cried. 

Diego, finding that the most sensible thing to do now would be to 
retire, wished his hostess and her daughter good-night, saluted the other 
ladies, and made for the door. But before opening it he approached 
Seiior Pongo, and coldly said: ‘‘ I shall wait outside ten minutes for you, 
Senor Aleade. You may join me or not as you please.” 
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‘So young and yet so tainted with the devil’s heresies! ’’ muttered 
the Bishop with complacent dolesomeness as the door closed, ‘‘ and only 
to think, dear lady” (he was apostrophizing Seftora Fioro) ‘ that this mis- 
guided youth was nearly obtaining entrance into your pious family.” 

‘Nearly being admitted into a pious family,” echoed Father Maloljas, 
equally dolesome. 

Adelina’s mother made no answer, she seemed palsied; Adelina her- 
self was sobbing as if her heart would break. 

As to Senor Pongo, the Alcade, he utterly declined stirring out of 
doors for another two hours, and even then he only ventured out 
cautiously. He was much too disgusted to desire to hold any farther 
converse with Diego Herda under any pretext whatever. 


III. 


Now if the Cura of St. Doblon, the Bishop of the town, and all the 
lesser clergy had sought to terrify Adelina from loving Diego by threats of 
hell or other spiritual unpleasantness, their labour would have been vain. 
Adelina would have defied the (icumenical Council so far as she herself 
was concerned ; and if it had been demonstrated to her, book in hand, 
that the consequence of her loving Diego would have been the immediate 
blight of all her hopes hereafter, she would have accepted the alternative 
cheerfully, as would any woman worth her salt. But the clergy acted 
differently. That righteous ecclesiastic, Father Maloljas, undertook to 
prove that it was not she alone who would be accursed to all times, but 
chiefly and pre-eminently Diego. Heaven had never favoured marriages 
between heretics and believers. The results of such a union would be 
that Diego would, soon after his marriage, cease to love her; he would 
transfer his affection to other women; she would pine away with grief; 
and then, in order that the measure of his iniquity might be full, Diego 
would plunge into a life of wantonness until el Diablo came and claimed 
him as his own. All this the good Cura repeated to Adelina in the con- 
fessional, at her own home, whenever and wherever he could see her ; so that 
at length what could never have been effected through terrors for herself 
was accomplished through her fears for Diego. Poor Adelina began to 
see that she must either convert her lover to the true faith both in religion 
and politics, or else for his own sake renounce the thought of marrying 
him. And yet she battled against this hideous dilemma, and every morn- 
ing began to creep out to church with her maid and pray and buy wax 
tapers for St. Doblon. But Father Maloljas, who one day caught her in 
the very act of praying on her knees, warned her sternly that nothing was 
to be gained by these subterfuges. Heaven was not to be cajoled out of 
its detestation of infidels because a little girl chose to kneel on the stones 
and cry out all the tears in her body. He was ashamed to think that a 
young lady who had had the benefit of Christian teaching could so deceive 
and demean herself. : 

Poor Adelina walked homewards sick at heart; and it so chanced that 
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crossing through one of the public squares on that very morning she met 
Diego himself face to face. It was about a week after the scene in 
Senora Fioro’s drawing-room, and she had not seen Diego since, as he 
had thought it wiser not to call until the recollection of that troublous 
evening was a little effaced. But now he came along looking as frank and 
handsome as ever, though Adelina swiftly perceived that there was a 
cloud of dejection on his brow, as if he had just been experiencing a 
disappointment. 

He stopped on meeting her, and, as the principal use of duennas and 
ladies’-maids has been in all ages and in all countries to abet the fancies 
of their mistresses, the middle-aged person who was attending Miss 
Adelina immediately became absorbed in the contemplation of some fans 
exposed for sale in a shop-window. 

Adelina slipped her arm through Diego’s, and with that amazing 
courage and disdain for conventionalities peculiar to women who are in 
love, drew him into the courtyard of the first private house they came to, 
and there, throwing herself sobbing on his breast, cried hysterically : 
** Diego, Diego, I cannot endure all this: no girl ever suffered what I am 
suffering. If you asked me to do anything for you, you know how I would 
do it even if it cost me my life, and the sooner if it were to cost me that ; 
surely then you can abandon some of your ideas forme? What does it 
matter to us after all who reigns, Carlos or Amadeo, or what becomes of 
Spain: you are the world to me and I ought—I ought—to be something 
more than Amadeo and the liberados to you! O my own darling Diego, 
I feel that there is misfortune weaving round us, and that some horrible 
thing will happen if you remain at enmity with the Church and the curas. 
Just now when I was praying for you it seemed to me that the Virgin’s 
image looked pityingly upon me, as if she could see into the future. Oh, 
it was dreadful! I cried to her: ‘Holy Mother of God, if one of us is 
to suffer, let it be me, but keep the suffering from both of us, I entreat 
you, if you can.’ But she only looked more pityingly on me. I can see 
her glance now, it was something quite freezing and terrible.” 

Diego stooped and kissed her, sheltering her in his arms: “ My own 
sweet child, these men have been frightening you. You must not confound 
God with them, nor them with God. Do you think God reasons or acts 
like the Cura Maloljas, or like that other cura who cursed nine-tenths of 
human creation for not agreeing with him the other night? My life, you 
know is yours, and all my thoughts and my hopes; but you must not ask 
me to worship these bigoted and truculent priests, who would stamp all the 
manhood out of us to make themselves our tyrants. See, love, Iam at 
war with these men aad need your dear, sweet support to strengthen me. 
They are trying to ruin me. No later than this morning a manufacturer 
in this town who had ordered an engine of me told me he dared not keep 
his bargain, for that he depended on the clergy, and they would beggar 
him. They have traduced me everywhere: there is no house in this 
town where they have not tried to blacken my name. If I have not your 
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countenance, love, to encourage and cheer me under this persecution, 
which is only just beginning, mind, what am I to do?” 

She was not quieted, or shaken; her excitement and her sobs only 
redoubled. She threw her arms wildly round his neck, and clasping him 
with all strength, cried : 

‘“‘ Diego—my own Diego, my life—I do entreat you, I beg and pray 
of you—oh, do not reason with me! When you reason, I feel convinced 
and brave for the time; but when you are not there, I am panic-stricken 
and a coward again. I entreat and implore you—do what I ask!” ... 

He had no time to reply ; for, even whilst she was speaking, with her 
eyes upturned prayingly towards his, he saw her face grow deadly pale, 
and felt her embrace relax. She had fainted in his arms. 


A hundred thoughts and projects crossed Diego’s mind an hour after 
this, as he was walking back to his factory, after he and the maid had 
revived Adelina and conducted her home. His first impulse was to call 
upon the Bishop, or Father Maloljas, and to take his most solemn oath to 
strangle them if he heard of their speaking to Adelina again. But this 
was only a fleeting impulse. A couple of strangled priests would serve 
nothing: short of strangling or gagging the whole townful, there was no 
peace to be expected. Then a sudden and sickening sense of discourage- 
ment, like that of physical weakness, fell upon him. He asked himself, 
to what end this struggling ? Had he not better dismiss his heretical 
workmen, let his factory take its chance, make friends with the clergy, 
give them money, abjure his opinions, and live quietly, with Adelina’s 
sole happiness for his object? There is no man, having taken up the 
cudgels against a vindictive body of his fellows stronger than he, who has 
not experienced at moments a craven temptation to surrender of this sort. 
And in Diego Herda’s case the temptation was stronger than with most 
other men, for he had no personal ambition to serve. If he succeeded, 
he had little to expect but an increase of fortune, which he did not want, 
being already well off ; whereas the consequence of his persisting might 
be total ruin, the loss of Adelina, and persecutions which would force him 
into exile, if not wreck his character. 

However, he held firm, though the circumstance which gave the re- 
quisite fillip to his spirits was one which would have broken down the last 
energies of a less brave heart. Returning to his factory, he found gathered 
in the yard all his Spanish workmen, who tendered him an ultimatum : 
he must either turn away his heretics, or they themselves would strike. 

Now this request was absurd. Diego had trained his Spanish 
mechanics with the greatest care, and was even paying them more than 
they were worth in order that he might not have only foreigners about 
him. He could keep his factory going with his English and French work- 
men: it was impossible to maintain it with only Spaniards. The spokes- 
man of the group, who appeared conscious of the unreasonable nature of 
his demand, and who was further a courteous man (as are all Spaniards, 
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by the way), took Diego aside, and put matters candidly before him. The 
Carlist rising was imminent: if the Carlists got the upper hand, as they 
probably would, if only for a few days, the priests would hound them on 
to butcher all the mechanics in the factory and burn the place itself down. 
This was certain; and Don Diego would be acting more prudently in 
discharging all his foreigners till the storm was over. The man finished 
by declaring that he was pained at being obliged to take this step, for 
that his master had always been kind to him and his companions ; but 
that the Carlists and the priests would be dangerous enemies. 

‘*T thought I might have counted upon you, Miguel,” answered Diego, 
quietly ; ‘‘if I am to defend my own against brigands, I should, at least, 
have liked to have some Spaniards round me.” 

“‘T have a wife and children, Don Diego, and so have most of the 
other men,” replied Miguel, rather sheepishly. ‘“ We might remain 
with you if you were an Englishman, and perhaps if you were a Protestant, 
for they would be more wary of touching you; but a Catholic-liberal, 
Seiior, is every man’s foe: the priests hate him more than if he were the 
arch-fiend, for he sets a bad example.” 

‘‘ Well, what must be, must be,” said Diego, simply. And he went 
in to pay his Spaniards before dismissing them. 

Scarcely was this matter over, than he received the visit of an inti- 
mate friend—one of those who are affectionate and true, and remain your 
friends whatever happens, but who are timid. This man came running in, 
with his hair almost on end, and his whiskered Spanish face flushed to the 
colour of a new brick. 

“‘ Diego, you are in danger!” he said, banging and locking the door 
of Diego’s office, and speaking in his friend’s ear. ‘I have heard it to- 
day and everywhere. The Carlists will be up, I don’t know how soon— 
perhaps to-morrow, perhaps this very night—and you are the first man 
who will be attacked. The priests have scattered enmity against you 
amongst all classes of the town. Yield, man; go and see them, pacify 
them, and when the row comes declare yourself a Carlist, and be one—at 
least until they are beaten.” 

Diego only laughed, and handed his friend a lighted match to fire the 
irrepressible cigarette, to which the latter had helped himself. 

“‘But by St. Doblon! do you think I’m joking ?”’ shouted the latter, 
springing up, and, after the manner of warm friends, shaking Diego by 
the shoulder, and looking glaringly into his eyes. ‘ Why, man, it’s as if 
one of your feet was already in your coffin! The working people hate you, 
the priests curse you from forehead to heel, and the Ayuntamiento, who 
will secretly abet the Carlists, would fast a week for the pleasure of seeing 
you hanged. If you are too obstinate to yield to them, at least fly. Take 
the train to Madrid. Pack up! Where is your carpet-bag ?” 

‘It’s not so sure that they will be here as all that,” remarked Diego, 
coolly. 

** Not so sure! why they are here ; they are everywhere—in your own 
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house perhaps waiting for the signal. Business is suspended, nobody 
buys or sells from not knowing what to-morrow may bring. You must 
be mad, Diego. Put on your hat, I say, and come with me.” 

‘Bah! ” answered Diego, throwing away his cigarette, and folding his 
arms, ‘‘I shall neither fly nor recant, Antonio. After all, our hands were 
given us to fight our enemies with ; and it is not worth while holding high 
principles if one is not prepared to defend them with one’s blood. Danger 
or no danger, I stay.” 

“You are a fool!” shrieked Antonio, in huge indignation; ‘‘ if these 
were foreign enemies I should understand you. But what can you do 
against priests, man? I ask you, what can you do against priests ?”’ 


IV. 


Here we beg to offer a few remarks. If any reader supposes that we 
desire to attack the most holy Spanish Church and its ministers he is 
fundamentally mistaken. Holding, as we do, that a priest can do no 
harm, and that his ways, even when most inexplicable to the public eye, 
are guided by an instinct of which we profane can have no idea, being 
miserable sinners—holding this, we contend that if a priest or a collection 
of priests have an object in view they are entitled to pursue it (as they 
generally do) by all means whatsoever, even when these means may seem 
to the captious fancy of unbelieving critics to savour of unrighteousness. 
Therefore we have nothing to say against Bishop Bolsaronda, Father 
Maloljas, or any of the other pious ecclesiastics who thought good for the 
behoof of his soul to pursue our friend, Diego Herda, and make his life a 
burden to him. Religion must be respected, and priests and religion are 
one and the same thing, as everybody is aware. And further, as to that 
Carlist business, we say this: that kings and their children being beyond 
all doubt made of superior clay to ourselves, it is not for us to presume to 
censure their actions, and that when one of them is good enough to come and 
turn a country upside down in order that he may mismanage our affairs 
for us, he and his kinsfolk, and be fattened at our expense, all that remains 
for us to do is to thank providence for its mercies, and rejoice that we are 
not as the Swiss, Americans, and other feeble folk who manage to get 
on without kings, and fondly imagine that they are none the worse for it. 

This put, every one will understand that we are in no way responsible 
for the opinions of Diego Herda, who held views peculiar to himself, and 
with which we have no wish to be mixed up. The utmost we can do for 
him is to sympathize with his tenacity in a vague and distant way, with- 
out recommending anybody to copy it. 

Three days passed after Antonio’s warning visit to his friend, without 
there being any tangible apparition of Carlists; but Diego spent this time 
in making ready. In the first place he despatched a private messenger to 
the nearest large city to inform the Captain-General there of the state 
of opinion in San Amor de los Doblonos, and to urge that the garrison 
of the town—200 men—was insufficient. The Captain-General, or rather 
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his private secretary, was kind enough to answer that this could not be so, 
seeing that Senor Pongo, the Alcade, reported most loyally of the borough, 
and the same post brought a letter to Seiior Pongo inquiring who this 
Senor Herda was, who meddled with matters that didn’t concern him. 
As it was not Diego’s business to denounce Senor Pongo, he was fain to 
rest satisfied with the secretary’s reply, which hhd at least this advantage, 
that he knew he should have nobody to rely on but himself. It is always 
well to know what one’s resources are. 

During the three days Diego did not see Adelina. He called at her 
house. but the startled Sefora Fioro had made up her mind to suspend 
all further relations with Don Diego until it was seen how the Carlist 
affair was to turn out. If the Carlists succeeded she would have reason 
to thank herself for this piece of wisdom; if they failed, why it would be 
time then to receive back her son-in-law with open arms as if nothing had 
happened. It was probable, indeed, that after defeat the local clergy 
would cry small, and be disposed to forget and forgive all round. Don 
Diego, especially, might become an object of veneration. 

So, meanwhile, he was refused admittance. He went and coughed 
and stamped under Adelina’s windows, but she was not there, and her 
shutters were closed. He stood in ambuscade for one of the servants, and 
bribed her heavily to carry a letter to Adelina. This succeeded better. 
On the morrow he received three words of reply, written in pencil on a 
folded card: ‘‘ God guard you.” - 

This was just one hour before the Carlist rising broke out. The sup- 
porters of the chivalrous Bourbon prince in San Amor de los Doblonos 
were to wait until they heard of the first rising on the frontier, and then 
burst out tuo. The news came by telegram that Don Carlos had entered 
Spain, and ridden victoriously into a village containing three hundred 
souls: this was the sign agreed upon. Within a hundred minutes of this 
telegram’s arrival, half a thousand of the local ragamuffins, headed by the 
Cura Maloljas in person, had promenaded through the streets, disarming 
policemen—who were only too delighted—putting such of the garrison as 
would not desert (about 50 of the 200) to flight, and singing war-hymns, 
out of tune, but with none the less fervour for all that. Then these raga- 
muffins, swelled by this time and much strengthened by the renegade 
soldiery, invaded the town-hall, and pretended to do violence to the 
Alcade and the Ayuntamiento by bidding them march off to their homes 
—which they also did with the greatest pleasure, though they protested 
for form’s sake, so that their responsibility should be covered, if ever a 
day of reckoning arrived. After this the ragamuffins, seeing that victory 
came to them easily, set off on another triumphant and melodious pro- 
cession through the town, and when they were well assured, by the 
cheering of the inhabitants, by the shouts ‘‘ Viva Don Carlos /” “ Death 
to Amadeo /” &c., and by the enthusiastic benedictions of the clergy, that 
the majority were on their side, they courageously hoisted a flag some- 
where, and began to “requisition” for refreshments. It was then that 
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the good Father Maloljas bethought him (for that matter. he had never 
kept him out of his mind) of his friend Diego Herda. 

Now Diego was not foolhardy. As soon as it had become patent to 
him that he would have to contend against overpowering odds, he had 
convoked his French and English workmen, and had laid the case before 
them. He said that there was no answering for what might be done by a 
fanatic rabble, headed by priests, and that since they were looked upon as 
heretics and enemies, he advised them either to make their submission 
as soon as they decently could, or to hide themselves, or to be prepared to 
defend their lives. The English answered to a man that they would go 
before a magistrate, swear an affidavit that they were in danger, and get 
him to bind over all presumed Carlists to keep the peace. Half the 
Frenchmen vanished without vouchsafing any clue to their intentions; the 
other half split itself into two factions, the one inclined to oppose 
the Carlists because they were ‘‘clericals,” the other determined to 
support them, not because they were Carlists, but because they were 
trying to overthrow the Government—and because Government is an 
institution which few French workmen are able to stomach. It took some 
time to instil into the English that magistrates, aflidavitsy; and other 
paraphernalia of heretic states were yet difficult to meet with in saintly 
Espaiia ; but once they had grasped the notion, and were further per- 
suaded that their right of holding Sunday prayer-meetings was about to 
be impugned, they clustered in a group and said that if attacked they 
would fight. Diego armed them with such rifles as he could procure 
secretly from his friends, with crowbars, revolvers, and pistols. Then 
with a brace of revolvers in his own pocket he waited, prepared for 
emergencies, yet not intending to offer provocation. 

To plan is one thing, however, and to perform another. Diego had 
taken his measures without reflecting that he might be forced to assume 
an attitude of provocation against his will; and he first saw this danger 
when it was too late to avoid it. For, less than half an hour after the 
Carlists had risen, armed men from all parts of the town began to rush 
up singly or in couples to Diego Herda’s factory. These were the soldiers 
and officers who refused to betray their flag, some gentlemen, tradesmen, 
students, or retired officers who hated the Carlists, a few personal friends 
of Diego’s—in fact, a crowd to the number of some two or three hundred. 
They had heard that Diego had expressed the intention of defending him- 
self, and as the example of a single courageous man is generally enough 
to nerve a few more, they came resolved to obey him as their chief. 

‘‘ Your factory will make an excellent fortress,” remarked an officer, 
with an eye to the professional side of the question. 

‘““ If we are obliged to stand a siege,” answered Diego; “ but that is 
not certain yet.” His remark was answered by a loud bang, followed by 
the shivering of glass and the smashing of a door. This was the herald 
bullet of the Carlist column, who had just debouched into the street. 
It had been fired by Father Maloljas in person. 
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A white flag was hoisted from the factory; but it was not Father 
Maloljas’ intention that there should be any parliamentary preliminaries, 
peace-makings, or that sort of thing. He had said to his men, ‘‘ We 
have a nest of heretics to stamp out,” and at sight of the white flag, he 
shouted that this was a snare, and that heretics were never to be trusted. 
The ragamuffins behind him, taking the white flag as an evidence of fear, 
noisily endorsed his view of the case, and began to ensconce themselves 
under door-arches ready to fire. Ten minutes later the street was filled 
with smoke: bullets were flying in a whistling hail to and fro. The 
Carlists attacked, and the factory forces defended themselves, the whole 
street being a chaos of shivering panes and lamp-glasses, crumbling 
plaster, pealing of bugles, distracted women running out of doors to fly 
the peril, and of course placing themselves in the very midst of it ; groans 
and curses of the wounded, and, towering over all, the voice of Father 
Maloljas, who, to do him justice, took his full share of exposure, and, per- 
haps, more than his fair share of firing. He well knew, did the good 
father, that, in case of a Carlist restoration, loaves and fishes in plenty, 
together with a mitre and many other spiritual and temporal gifts, awaited 
_him to a cértainty ; so nothing could equal his animation as he roared: 
‘* At them, my children; they are only a score, and all chicken-hearts !” 

Let it not be asked what Adelina suffered when the noise of the 
musketry first began to rattle over the city. She knew that it was Diego 
who was being attacked ; and if we say that she lived five years during 
the first five minutes of the din reaching her, there will be no exaggeration. 
She was in her room when the first shot broke clear and distinct over the 
Carlist shouts, and she rushed downstairs at once, tried to force open 
the street-door and go out. But the door was locked, and her mother 
calling all the servants to her aid, brought her back into the morning- 
room, where the servants remained to see that she did herself no harm, 
and also because, when there are rifle-doings in the neighbourhood, the 
more in company the quieter, if not the merrier. In this mortal way 
three hours passed. Adelina was down upon her knees motionless as a 
statue, and pouring out, amidst occasional and heartrending sobs, Heaven 
knows what supplications to the God of Battles! The other women were 
also on their knees telling their beads or reciting prayers in nervous 
frenzy. Adelina’s mother said and did nothing to console her, which was 
the humanest way of acting under the circumstances. Now and then there 
would be a startled shriek from all the servants as a stray bullet from 
the factory (which was only half a mile off, though at an oblique angle with 
Senora Fioro’s house) went crashing through one of the upper windows, 
or shredded off a half-dozen slates with an unholy clatter from the roof. 

At last the firing diminished ; it was towards five in the afternoon. 
Then the shots succeeded each other only one at a time; then they grew 
rarer, Then they ceAsed altogether, and there followed a half-hour more 
sinister and anguishful than any of the hours which had preceded it. 
Adelina rose from her knees and sat down, her eyes seemingly enlarged to 
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twice their size, and her hands looking cold as marble. A servant tried 
to offer a solacing remark, rather from a sense of animal relief at her own 
escape than because she felt there was any comfort to offer her young 
mistress. Adelina made no reply; and a new silence ensued, until 
one of the younger girls started up and cried joyfully: ‘‘ I hear a noise. 
It is all over! They are shouting!” 

Yes, they were shouting at their victory and marching down the street 
—a brave band grimy with powder, whilst hands were being extended to 
them on all sides through open doors, and wine was being pressed upon 
them, and cigars and food, as is usual with vanquishers. Long before the 
troop reached Senora Fioro’s dwelling, her entire household were standing 
outside the door, waiting to see whom they were to cheer. The van- 
quishers were the Carlists. A young workman was marching some few yards 
in front of the band, waving his rifle in one hand and blowing laughing 
kisses to the women at the windows with the other. A small hand was 
suddenly laid on his arm. 

‘¢ And Diego Herda ?” asked Adelina. 

‘‘Diego Herda!” laughed the young Carlist. ‘It was he who fought 
to the last ; but our good Cura there, Father Maloljas, killed him with 
his own hand. He blew out his brains with a wevalver, whilst his head 
was turned another way, and he fell without a groan.’ 

Then those who were surrounding the excellent Cura, a little tired but 
elated from his triumph, saw a young girl, with hand uplifted, suddenly 
dart towards them. She pushed some soldiers aside, and sprang upon the 
Cura as never young panther sprang. The shock took the Father aback ; 
he lost his balance, and rolled on the ground, she with him, and clutching 
his soiled cassock with her left hand. Then, before any one could stay it, 
or even understand what had happened, the weapon in her other hand, 
which looked like a dagger, rose and fell with superhuman force, burying 
itself each time in the Cura’s throat, and bringing up large squirts of blood, 
which covered the young girl’s face and hands with crimson streams. All 
this lasted less time than it takes to tell. Then the young girl bounded 
up with a maniacal laugh, and, brandishing her dripping weapon (which 
was now seen to be a pair of long scissors), exclaimed: ‘‘ You see that 
man. He was a priest just now, and it was he who killed my Diego with 
his own hand—his own hand! Aha, ha, ha! Well, I have sent him 
into the other world to give Diego my love, and say that I shall never 
forget him! No! See how he looks, that man! Wipe off his blood 
from me, some of you—wipe it off 

She had become mad. 





Vis 
They buried the little thing a fortnight later, but not in holy ground, 
because she had killed a priest; somebody, however, who, perhaps, had 
more pity than anger for her crime, planted furtively a few roses over 
her grave. They remain her only tombstone. 
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Che ions of Catalonia—BA Dead Vion. 


In the papers which we have devoted at various times to the Spanish 
province of Catalonia, honourable mention has been made of James I. of 
Arragon—called also James the Conqueror, King of Arragon, Count of 
Barcelona, and Lord of Montpellier—one of the wisest and most brilliant 
sovereigns of the thirteeenth century. This potentate (whose sarcophagus 
is the first object that meets one’s eyes in the Cathedral of Tarragona) 
added Valencia and the Balearic Islands to his hereditary possessions ; 
showed a great deal of good sense and humanity in his domestic politics ; 
and left behind him a chronicle of his life, which we propose to make use 
of in endeavouring to draw his portrait. But, before we attempt that 
task, we must fill in a background of a geographical and historical 
character, without which the figure, we fear, would have little reality for 
the English reader. There is hardly such a thing as a good history of 
Spain in our literature. And, besides that, the fortunes of the House of 
Barcelona are intimately connected with those of the south of France, at 
a period when our own country had little to do with the France to the 
south of the Loire, and when our sails were but rarely seen on the waters 
of the Mediterranean. The Southern nationality—for there was a certain 
feeling of nationality in common between the races from the Ebro to the 
Rhone, between the men of Toulouse and the men of Barcelona—has 
never had the same interest for us with that of the North, against which 
the South felt called to defend itself. Yet this nationality had an interest 
of its own, heroes of its own, touches of beauty worthy of its climate 
and scenery, and has left distinctive elements in the national lives of both 
sides of the Pyrenees. 

The region over which the Counts of Barcelona were destined to 
establish and extend their sway was early under the influence of civiliza- 
tion. Greek colonies—perhaps, also, Carthaginian factories—were planted 
on its coast ; and the Roman Government came in good time to modify 
the savagery, and suppress the lawlessness, of the Celt and the Iberian. 
In the age of Pliny, Narbonne and Provence ranked almost, if not quite, 
with Italy ; Roman colonies occupied the Spanish coast from point to 
point ; and the abundance of the wine grown near Tarragona did not 
escape the attention of the philosopher. Barcelona, a town of little 
importance in the classical period, became gradually richer, and rose 
rapidly after the occupation of the country by the Goths, in the beginning 
of the fifth century. The modern name of the province, Cataluta—a 
variation upon Gothalania—-still records the conquest by that race, which 
entered Spain (as the Romans had entered it) at the Mediterranean end 
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of the Pyrenees, and held also the provinces lying between the Loire, the 
Durance, the Alps, and the sea. A similarity of condition, a common 
enjoyment of the traditions of Roman civilization under Gothic rule, 
united what is now the South of France with what is now the Hast of 
Spain ; and all that Mediterranean sea-board acquiesced more tranquilly 
in the rule of the foreigner than the more turbulent peoples of Aquitaine. 
The Goth, in fact, was better liked than the Roman governors to whose 
power he succeeded. Those governors were in the habit of regarding 
Spain as a country from which to extort money to be spent in Italy. 
Their thoughts were with the stately houses of the Palatine, and the 
villas of ‘Tibur or Baie, with the luxurious dinners, the spectacles, the 
treasures of literature and art, of the capital of the world. But to 
the simpler and sturdier Visigoth from the distant banks of the Dnieper, 
Spain was a paradise. The Roman civilization which he found ready- 
made to his hands, the vine-clad hills and grey olive-groves, the soft dry 
air, and cheerful blue sea, all united to make him a contented settler and 
a kind master. He soon learned all that the civilization of the Romans 
had to teach him, without losing the indomitable vigour natural to every 
branch of the wide Teutonic family. And fortunate for Spain was it that 
he made himself a Spaniard. But for the Goth and the Frank, she must 
have been permanently annexed to Africa by the Moor; just as but for 
the Roman she must have been permanently annexed to it by the 
Carthaginian. 

If the part of Spain with which we are now occupied escaped earlier 
than others from the rule of the Crescent, this was due mainly to the 
neighbourhood of France, and to the leadership of the Counts of Bar- 
celona, who were vassals of the Carlovingian Emperors. Catalonia had 
fallen under the Moor, who had likewise overrun the corresponding 
portion of France on the other side of the Pyrenees. Walis ruled in 
Tortosa, Tarragona, Barcelona, Gerona, and not less in Narbonne and 
Aquitaine. §o little was France (we use the title for geographical con- 
venience) yet united, that the Southern tribes, though glad of the aid of 
Frank against Moor, joined themselves in a struggle with the Moor against 
their Aquitanian neighbour, who was desirous of uniting their country— 
Gothie or Septimanie—to his own. They succeeded in evading this for 
a time. But the Frankish power reduced these discordant rages gradually 
into a common obedience, and Catalonia soon felt the benefit of the 
ascendancy of this new branch of the great Germanic tree. By a.p. 759, 
the last remnant of the invading Mussulmen was driven from the soil of 
Gaul, and the walis of Barcelona and Gerona had acknowledged the 
suzeraineté of Pepin le Bref. A Frankish monarchy was set up in 
Aquitaine, and to this Charlemagne united, under the title of the Marca 
Hispanica, Spanish march or border, the adjoining districts of Spain. 
But his son, Louis the Debonnair, not content with a mere suzeraineté, 
marched into Catalonia, and drove the Moors out of its chief city of 
Barcelona. This was in a.p. 801, when one Béra was appointed by Louis 
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to be the city’s governor. The Marca Hispanica was now considered a 
regular fief of the masters of France, and more nearly allied to the neigh- 
bouring provinces of that country than to the Spain, or Spains, of which 
it had been a part since the dawn of history. And, even to-day, after 
the lapse of a thousand years, traces of the influence of this state of 
things exist. Provincialism—his essence—prevents the Catalan from 
being either Spanish or French, although his long political union with 
Castile has subjected him to all the depravation of Spanish mis-govern- 
ment. But his language is—still—more like the Southern dialects of 
France, than like Castilian. His capital, Barcelona, is the most Frenchi- 
fied town in Spain, and the scanty survivors of the old nobility of the 
province regard themselves as the descendants of those foreigners— 
Franks, and others,—to whose leadership the indigenous population owed 
their deliverance from the scimitar-sway of the infidel. 

A countship once established, with its seat at Barcelona, nothing 
could be more natural, as the feudal system strengthened itself, than that 
it should become hereditary. Every title was, at first, an office; and 
offices had a tendency to vest themselves permanently in families. The 
earliest known ancestor of King James of Arragon was one Count Wifred 
—our English Wilfred—whose daughter took the veil in a religious house 
in Ripoll, in the year 875. Whether Wilfred—called Wilfred the Hairy 
—was, as seems probable, a scion of the Carlovingian family, or the son of 
one Humfrid d’Arria, a previous governor of Barcelona, whether he was a 
Frank or a Goth, cannot now be certainly known. He is, in any case, the 
founder of the house, whose posterity were destined to unite Arragon to 
Catalonia by marriage ; the Balearic Isles, and Valencia, to both by war ; 
and to transmit the accumulated successions to the all-embracing crown of 
Castile. Wilfred was a worthy founder of the heroic line. At the head 
of his barons he drove the Moors from Vich and Ripoll, from Manresa, 
and holy Monserrat. His grandson, Borrell Il., had to sustain the shock 
of a new Moslem invasion, in the course of which he lost, for a time, even 
his capital. The struggle was renewed by each successive prince, from 
one range of hills to another—one river-line to another. There were 
oceasional overthrows of the dykes which they set up against the invading 
sea. But the reactions were occasional, and the advance, though gradual, 
was certain. Ramon-Berenguer I., called the Old (10835—1076), deserves 
special praise among the chiefs of the line. He was careful to keep at 
peace with the Christian lords, on his own and the other side of the 
mountains; having seen what mischief had been caused by factious 
quarrels to both the races fighting for the mastery of Spain. He made 
himself, at one time, supreme in nearly all Catalonia; reached as far as 
Tortosa and Lerida; and prepared the way for the recovery of Tarragona 
by his grandson. His different marriages with ladies of France brought 
to his house rights and disputed rights, in many districts of that country, 
such as Carcassonne, Toulouse, Foix, Comminges, and Narbonne. 
These claims, and the influence resulting from them, made the House of 
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Barcelona a name of power among the different peoples of the langue d’oc 
—a name second only, if second, to that of the House of Toulouse. Acting 
together, these houses might have made a formidable stand for that 
‘‘ nationality of the South” already referred to. But they were oftener 
rivals than friends. The peoples they ruled over, commercial, municipal, 
lovers of pleasure, were perhaps naturally less energetic and earnest than 
those of the North, and after the lapse of some ages the South of France 
fell under the centralizing power, and its kindred neighbour, Gotholania, 
or Cataluna, joining itself with Arragon, devoted its energy to Spain, and 
especially to the trade of the Mediterranean ; making, by its enterprise in 
one field and another, the name of ‘Catalan’ familiar from Constanti- 
nople to Alexandria, and from Alexandria to Cadiz. 

The grandson of Ramon-Berenguer the Old, Ramon-Berenguer III., 
increased the power of the family in France, where he gained some lands . 
and castles in war from the rival house of Toulouse. He also distinguished 
himself against the Moor, and made one definite conquest of great 
importance—that of Tarragona. Arce potens Tarraco, now decaying and 
lonely, within the girdle of its primeval walls, yet with a fascination for 
the scholar and the poet which few cities possess, is, indeed, one of the 
most important cities in the history of Europe. It was the key by which 
the Romans opened the door to the conquest of Spain. It was the stand- 
point from which the Counts of Barcelona, both before and after their 
acquisition of the crown of Arragon, conducted their attack on the Moor. 
Tarragona now recovered the archiepiscopal rank, which had been trans- 
ferred to Vich; and it still disputes the primacy of Spain with Toledo. 
Ramon-Berenguer III. closed his long life in a.p. 1131, having, towards the 
end, taken the vows, and conformed to the rules, of the Order of the 
Temple. Among his many countships, absorbed by the family as inferior 
houses waned, was that of Provence. He left it to the younger of his two 
sons. Provence several times reverted to the parent stock, but was always 
disposed of in the same way. And it is worthy of notice that the historical 
Counts of Provence from this time were of the House of Barcelona. 

Ramon-Berenguer IV., son of the last prince, brought Arragon into 
the family. He was betrothed in 1137, to Petronila, daughter of Ramon 
of Arragon, called Ramon the Monk, because he had begun life in a 
monastery. Through his reign, he contented himself with the style of 
Prince, while his wife bore that of Queen. He was brother-in-law to the 
King of Castile, who had married his sister, and by certain concessions in 
matters pending between Castile and Arragon, he succeeded in living at 
peace with him. But he had plenty of wars on hand,—with Navarre, 
which Arragon supposed itself to have subjugated ; with Toulouse, which 
brought him into friendly relations with our Henry the Second, eager in the 
cause of his wife Eleanor of Aquitaine; in Provence, where the Lords of 
Baux believed themselves the rightful successors of the old line of counts ; 
and in different parts of Spain, with his hereditary foe, the Moor. He 
joined the Genoese, Pisans, and Castilians, in taking Almeria from the 
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Moor (1147); and next year, thanks to the aid of the same men of Genoa 
and Pisa, he wrung Tortosa from the Africans, and finally secured the 
line of the old Ebro,—the famous old Iberus, to which, perhaps, the entire 
Peninsula owed its ancient name, and in which Hannibal’s Africans had 
watered their elephants more than thirteen centuries before. There are 
fewer traces of the greatness and the culture of the Moor in Catalonia, 
than in other provinces of Spain. But his cunning Eastern hand has left 
hints of beauty in the cloisters of Tarragona Cathedral. Some of his 
baths only perished under the neglect of modern ignorance in Barcelona, 
quite lately. The older streets of that capital—high, narrow, winding— 
bear witness to his happy adaptation of architecture to climate. His 
norias, in which a huge wheel, girt around with jars, draws water from a 
well, and discharges it into a cistern, thence to be diffused over the 
thirsty soil,*—-still irrigate the gardens, with their perennial roses, of the 
eastern principality. Nay, the blood itself of the Moor lives,—though 
unrecognized like that of the Jew,—in the province, despite its ‘‘ Latin” 
boasts and Romish bigotry. The observing tourist who has not been bred 
in a corner, and who knows what Moor and Jew have done in history, is 
glad to see Africa looking at him through the hot black eyes of a girl of 
Vendrell, or to recognize Syria (in a prosaic form) in the knowing looks of 
a Barcelonese counting-house. 

Ramon-Berenguer IV., supported in his view of the Provence question 
by the great Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, was on his way to meet him 
at Turin, when he sickened and died near Genoa, in the August of 1162. 
His body was brought to Ripoll, to be buried with his ancestors, in the 
spot where their figures first become visible through the darkness of 
the ninth century. Great was the advance that they had made since the 
days of Wilfred the Hairy, without whom, and his career, they and their 
careers would never have been. Their Moorish vassals in Spain, their 
French vassals in France, counted by dozens. From the hills of Navarre 
to the sea, from the Ebro along the sea to Genoa, they were known, 
followed, or feared. Their rivals. of the House of Toulouse had been 
weakened by the Crusades, though still paramount among the houses of 
the South. This was the moment when the House of Barcelona stood 
highest on the Gallic side of the mountains. Nor did it afterwards add 
to its power in that direction. 

Ramon-Berenguer IV. was followed by a son, to whom was given the 
name of Alfonso, in compliment to the Arragonese, who loved it for the 
sake of their king, Alfonsé el Batallador. He was a prince of the true 
type of his line, daring, intelligent, generous, a poet, and the friend of 
poets. The troubadours of the South were now—in the latter half of the 
twelfth century—in full song, celebrating the roses and nightingales of the 





* Here, we have an explanation, alive and forcible, of the ‘pitcher broken at the 
fountain,” and the “wheel broken at the cistern.”” The reader who turns to the 
Septuagint will see that the Greek words exactly correspond to the things as they 
still exist. 
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Southern summer ; fanning the gale of Southern feeling and sentiment ; 
and pelting with satires, bright and hard as the sugar-plums of a Carnival, 
princes whose arms were weak, and princes whose hands were empty. 
Alfonso I. of Barcelona, II. of Arragon, was often lauded and often 
lashed. He was prosperous in war, like most of his ancestors. He 
carried the Christian arms as far as Valencia; and a quarrel having 
arisen between Provence and Toulouse, he took the side of the former, 
and triumphed completely over the race of the Raymonds. Alfonso, 
whose morals in some points were severer than those of the South 
generally, and especially than those of some of the greatest men of his 
own lineage, was. called Alfonso the Chaste. He died at Perpignan, in 
April, 1196, leaving three sons,—Peter the Catholic, who succeeded him 
in Arragon ; Alfonso, who inherited Provence, and other trans-Pyrenean 
fiefs ; and Ferdinand, monk of Poblet and Abbot of Montaragon, whom 
we shall meet again. 

In all but the quality to which his father owed his distinctive appella- 
tion, Pedro el Catolico was his father’s true son. Brave and lavish, he, 
too, was liked by the trovadores, who called him ‘a grain come of a good 
ear’ —“ gran de bon espic’’—and urged him on to the love of war and 
song. This prince was even more Provencal and Languedocien than 
Catalan. He seems to have understood, says an historian of that 
country, that union alone could give force to the lords of the South.* 
He married his two sisters to two successive Counts of Toulouse. He 
took to wife himself a daughter of the Lord of Montpellier. He was often 
in those countries ; and he lost his life at Muret, fighting on the side of 
the Count of Toulouse against Simon de Montfort in a.v. 1213. He was 
no heretic of the Albigensian or any other sect. He had fought splendidly 
for the Christian faith at Las Navas de Tolosa. He was driven to arms, 
it would seem, against a Pontiff he respected, and against a crusade in 
favour of a faith to which he adhered, partly by feeling that his brother- 
in-law, Raymond VI., was being sacrificed to the ambition of Simon de 
Montfort, and partly because he saw in the crusade itself a Northern 
conquest disguised in the form of a religious war. Why—thought. the 
gay and gallant Count—and why, echoed in chorus all his troubadours, 
should these Franks come down from the other side of the Loire, to carry 
havock into our pleasant land of— 

Dance, and Provengal song, and sun-burnt mirth ? 

But it was too late. Simon de Montfort,—whom Peter had once hoped 
to make a friend of the South,—was too strongly established in it. And 
all the King of Arragon could do, was to die, sword in hand, ‘ following,” 
says his son, our hero, King James, “‘ the device of all our lineage, and 
which We shall always follow,—to die or conquer.”*+ We may add, on 





* Ch. de Tourtoulon, whose Etudes sur la Maison de Barcelone (Montpellier, 
1863—1867) deserve our grateful commendation. 

+ Historia de Don Jaime I., p. 22. The Chronicle, originally written by the 
King in the Lemosin dialect, of the Romance Family, was printed at Valencia, for 
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the same filial authority, and as a trait of the manners of the time, of 
the region, and of King Pedro himself, that that sovereign had passed the 
night before the battle in such excess of lasciviousness, that he could 
hardly stand on his legs at mass in the morning. So ended el bon reis 
@’ Aragon. 

Pedro had not lived happily, and for some time had not lived at all, 
with his consort, the good and gentle Marie de Montpellier. Nay, but 
for a stratagem like that with which we are familiar in Measure for 
Measure, and All’s Well that Ends Well, the great King James might 
never have been. According to a legend, which is not, however, in the 
King’s own chronicle, the faithful magistrates and burgesses of Montpellier 
contrived that the Queen should be brought into her husband’s chamber, 
instead of a lady who was expected, but who had less right to be there. 
As the eventful night passed on, all the churches of the city were open, 
and prayers were offered by the faithful ; and in the morning the contrivers 
of the plot waited on their sovereign and implored his pardon, for the sake 
of the great object in view. The King received them favourably, and 
deigned to express a wish for the success of their devotions. In due time, 
on the 2nd February, 1208, an infant of unusual beauty was the result ; 
and James the Conqueror saw, for the first time, the light, as it spread 
over the hills and plains of Languedoc. 

A legend adorns the birth,—an accident determined the baptismal 
name,—of the glory of the House of Barcelona. The pious Mary, his 
mother, ordered twelve wax tapers of equal length and bulk to be made ; 
named each of them after an Apostle ; and lighted them all at once, with 
a vow to God that she would give to her son the name of the Apostle 
whose taper burned longest. The lot fell to that of the Apostle James,— 
Jacme in Provencal, Jaume in Catalan, and Jaime in Castilian; under all 
of which forms (but principally, in modern times, the last) men still speak 
of the good King of Arragon. When his father was slain, he was a child 
in the hands of Simon de Montfort, to whom Pedro had trusted him in the 
days when he hoped to make a friendly Southern sovereign of the crusading 
earl. But when he was about six and a half, he was given up by Mont- 
fort, under directions from Pope Innocent the Third, and was received at 
Narbonne by a number of nobles and citizens of Catalonia. The Papal 
Legate, justly anxious about the boy’s safety, made this committee of his 
subjects swear to obedience ; and then committed him to the guardianship 
of William de Monredon, Master of the Temple. The head-quarters of this 
worthy Templar were at the Castle of Monzon, on the River Cinca—the 
Cinga rapax of Lucan—the boundary-line between Arragon and Catalonia. 
Here he brought his young charge, to a rocky picturesque spot, a good nest 
for such an eaglet, and more cheerful, as well as poetic, than the dreary, 
silent, stony plains of Arragon, upon which the traveller enters after 
leaving Lerida, the last Catalan town on his way to Zaragoza the 





the first and only time in 1557. We quote the Castilian translation of Flotats and 
Bofarull. (Valencia, 1848). 
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Arragonese capital. At Lerida (the Ilerda, where Cesar besieged 
Pompey’s lieutenants) the Cortes of both kingdoms,—for Arragon and 
Catalonia were distinct kingdoms under the same king,—assembled to 
swear fealty. It was the first meeting of joint Catalan-Arragonese Cortes ; 
and it is curious, while to an observer of modern Spanish politics, sad 
also, to see how early the elements of a rational parliament were brought 
together in those countries. The clergy, the nobles, and ten sindicos for 
each city, constituted a fair representation of all interests. James was 
presented to this body by the Archbishop of Tarragona, Aspargo, who held 
him in his arms, he says, ‘‘ from the palace which is now of stone, and was 
then of wood, by the window where is now the kitchen, in which the 
servants of the palace get their dinner.” The event had impressed itself, 
we see, upon the youngster’s memory, and no wonder. But as we shall 
further see, life began very early for King James; and it would be hard to 
point to any other prince in history, who was in harness either so early or 
so long. A biographer may justly boast of a hero who wore armour at 
nine, and made love at seventy ! 

Already, at the Cortes of Lerida, there were warnings of the troubles 
that were to vex his youth. Two potentates most significantly stayed 
away,—Don Fernando, the monk, uncle to the King, and Don Sancho 
(third son of Ramon-Berenguer IV.), his grand-uncle. They avoided the 
oath of fealty because they hoped to usurp the crown. The Papal Legate 
who presided at the Cortes took precautions against them. He was con- 
tent that Don Sancho should be declared Procurator-General of the 
kingdoms, but three trustworthy governors were appointed administi ators, 
each of a division. Two of three were ricos homes of Arragon, Don Pedro 
Ahones, and Pedro Fernandez de Azagra; the third was a Catalan, 
William, Viscount of Cardona. On the fidelity of these men, and on that 
of the Master of the Temple, the Legate thought he could rely. Mean- 
while, although the royal person was safe, the royal authority seemed 
likely to perish before it was ripe. The rival kinsmen, Don Sancho and 
Don Ferdinand, could neither of them, they found, get rid of the King, 
so they began a struggle as to which should obtain the direction of him; 
and filled the country with the miseries of civil war. The partisans of 
each chief used to present themselves to the kingly boy at Monzon, and 
beg him to join their faction and so turn the scale by the weight of his 
name. Neither succeeded in making a convert of him, for he was of 
precocious vigour both in body and mind; and he very early seized what 
was the essence of his position,—that he was the representative of a 
distinct principle, the monarchical,—which had its own rights as well as 
the others, and that his primary duty was to establish these. He was, 
before all, a king, not hostile to the baronage, whom he valued in govern- 
ment and war,—friendly to the mercantile interest and the cities, from 
policy as well as on general grounds: but resolute that neither one body 
nor the other should trench upon the power entitled to the direction of 
both. A weak prince must have gone to the ground in such a position as 
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that of the young Don Jaime. In the first place, his royal rents were 
pawned to Jews and Saracens, and of 800 knights’ fees, his father, the 
extravagant Pedro el Catolico, had given away or sold all but 180. And, 
in his task of maintaining the political position of the crown, he had to 
deal with two distinct difficulties, either of which might have proved fatal 
to anybody but a man of genius; the stubborn spirit of landed aristocracy 
in Arragon, and the growing sense of mercantile and municipal in- 
dependence in Catalonia. The well-known formula of the Arragonese 
barons, or ricos homes, in receiving a new sovereign, ran in familiar 
language to this effect: ‘‘ We, who each separately are as good as you, 
and all, together, are better than you, will respect your rights if you 
respect ours; if not—not.’’ Catalonia, also, had a feudal aristocracy, but 
there the prevailing character was given to the local type by the towns; 
especially the maritime town of Barcelona, where the merchants, although 
not noble like those of the Italian cities, had their own urban pride,— 
different in kind, but perhaps hardly less difficult to manage in govern- 
ment, than the pride of the ricos homes, infanzones, mesnaderos, and other 
varieties of the feudal gentilhombre, in Arragon. The king of these two 
kingdoms—united but not incorporated, and intensely provincial, one and 
the other, even to this day (when they have littie but their decadence and 
backwardness in common)—had certainly his work cut out for him. 
James, beginning as a mere youngster, beat down the rebel barons of 
Arragon with their own weapons, and found them a true field of action in 
honourable war; while the Catalans, sharing in this and in everything, 
found, in the new lord of their old line, a true friend of the advancing 
civilization—in law, commerce, and all life—of that memorable century. 
But that the king should be able to achieve all this, it was indispen- 
sable, to begin with, that he should be the king. The best men among 
the nobles of both countries took pity on the child; perplexed, before he 
could understand such things, by the appeals of rival warriors. James, 
child as he was, longed to be out of Monzon, and one morning at day- 
break he left the castle, was joined by a handful of leal followers, and 
made for Huesca. His grand-uncle, Don Sancho the Procurator, was 
furious, and was heard to show his contempt for the lad’s prospects by 
saying that he would undertake to cover all the land he gained on the 
Arragonese side of the Cinca, with perset vermell,—cloth of Persian scarlet. 
There was a characteristic Orientalism about this saying of the Don, 
and the style is not yet extinct in his native land. But Jaime and his 
friends rode on to Saragossa, Jaime wearing a light coat of mail that had 
been made on purpose for him, instead of a boy’s jacket. The Zara- 
gozanos were delighted to see him in the flesh, strong, yellow-haired, 
comely, with all the promise—which proved so true afterwards—of grow- 
ing into the handsomest man of his time. His presence did not secure 
peace to the kingdom, but war ripened him, and prepared him for other 
wars; and his fast developing powers of arm and brain showed his 
subjects that he was worthy of both the houses from which he came, and 
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brought round him and his throne a revived strength of popular faith that 
grew daily. He had always, too, the moral support of the Papacy, and 
the best advice of the Order of the Temple. Rebel barons were gradually 
brought to lawful obedience in detail. Those barons enjoyed the privilege 
of private war, to the early suppression of which, in England, Mr. Buckle 
attached so just an importance. But James interfered in cases where the 
strife threatened to prolong itself to the general injury, and took the side 
of the party which seemed to be least in the wrong. Thus, in 1223, he 
made a campaign against the great Catalan house’of Moncada. In 1228, 
he secured by another campaign the rights of his kinswoman, the Countess 
of Urgel. Every success was dangerous; for the very barons who sup- 
ported the king began to see more and more clearly after each success, 
that though individual barons might be justly coerced, the crown was 
thereby made stronger and stronger against the baronage generally. 
Hence, frequent combinations, which often pressed the king hard, but 
which he always crushed in the end. 

King James was trained in these wars, as we have said, and the little 
orphan of Monzom, for whose life his friends had feared, and whose crown 
seemed at one time likely to be as valueless as his playthings had become, 
in 1228, a brilliant and powerful sovereign. He had restored the crown 
to its proper rank, without trampling on a single historical right. He 
was on the best terms with his subjects across the mountains. And he 
was about to enter on a new career, to which many motives impelled him : 
personal Christian chivalry,—family tradition,—his ambition as a Spanish 
king,—his policy as a king with an Arragonese baronage to manage, and 
a Mediterranean sea-board to enrich. At seventeen he had been anxious to 
attack the Moors of Valencia, but his barons had not supported him, and he 
had made a truce with the Moorish king. He was to break ground ina 
different direction against the infidel. Being at ‘Tarragona in 1228, with 
many Catalan nobles about him, a certain worthy burgess and mariner of 
Barcelona, En Pedro Martel (Kn is the old Catalan equivalent of Don) 
invited his Majesty and companions to dinner. With the dessert, some 
talk about Majorca and its sister islands came up, and En Pedro, who had 
been there, explained their position, and how the Saracen King of Majorca 
was lord of the group. His company listened with attention, and, soon 
afterwards, the nobles came to James, and proposed the conquest to him, 
** for two reasons,” he tells us, which were frankly enough given: ‘ first, 
because of the quantity that both of us will gain by it, and secondly, that 
the world may wonder to see you go over the sea to conquer a kingdom.” 
With high gratification did King James assent ; and proceeded to summon 
the Cortes to the County Palace (Palacio Condal) of Barcelona, the site 
of which (and little more) may still be identified near the Cathedral. The 
Cortes of Catalufia—to give them their strict title—assembled accordingly 
in December 1228. This is a date of some interest in constitutional 
history, for it was to this meeting of the Cortes that the burgesses of 
Catalonia first came, not to swear allegiance merely, but to take a direct 
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part in government. The three brazos, or arms, the estates as we say, of 
the realm being present, James addressed them in a ‘‘ King’s Speech,” of 
which he is himself the reporter. With a simple piety, which to us seems 
only quaint, but to his hearers must have had a solemn impressiveness, 
the king talks of his birth as having been a miracle of God, who had, 
accordingly, always assisted him in his enterprises, for the successful 
achievement of which he had been born. Referring to his successes in 
pacifying the country, he concluded with the statement that he proposed 
to serve the Lord by an expedition against Mallorca and the other islands. 
‘« For this,” said he, ‘‘ you have been called.’’ The Archbishop of Tarra- 
gona, the leading noble Moncada, and the sindico of Barcelona, made 
loyal replies in succession, and asked time to deliberate. Next day, a 
session took place, and each brazo declared its concurrence, and specified 
its degree of support. The church and the nobles offered cavalry and 
foot-soldiers ; and Barcelona, galleys and transports, in which the countly 
city was afterwards followed by Tarragona and Tortosa. 

The rendezvous was ordered at Salou, a seaport to the south of 
Tarragona, then of more importance than now, and which has striven in 
vain, under the encouragement of the town of Reus, to supplant poor old 
classical Tarragona in our own times. Various delays took place—for in 
the best days things were never done in that part of the world as they 
were in the North—and it was not till September, 1229, that the fleet put 
to sea. Twenty-five large vessels, eighteen transports, a dozen galleys, 
and about a hundred small craft composed it. ‘‘ We had been so long on 
land,” writes the king, ‘ that every wind seemed a good one to us. The 
people on shore admired the beautiful picture, and We ourselves took 
pleasure in contemplating it, for the sea seemed white with sails.” James 
was in a galley of Montpellier, and other countries besides Catalonia were 
represented there—Genoa, Marseilles, Narbonne sent vessels, the last a 
three-decker, much remarked. In two days they reached the port of 
Palomera, twenty miles from the capital city, Mallorca, now called Palma. 
The first point landed at was near Santa Ponza, where one of the Mon- 
cadas and the Templars gained the first success over the Saracens, who 
had been unable to prevent the disembarcation. ‘‘ The first battle gained, 
and We not there!’ shouted Jaime, as he leaped upon a horse which 
stood ready saddled for him on the beach. And he charged upon the 
retreating enemy with a handful of knights, slaughtering many of them. 
The forces, after this, landed at different points, with the general object 
of attacking the capita]. The wali of Mallorca drew up his army upon 
the range of hills called the sierra of Portupi, and there the Christians 
assailed him. They divided themselves rather unskilfully in doing so, and 
the two Moncadas, with several followers, were slain. Some barons about 
Jaime, fearing his rashness, laid hold of his reins that day. But, as he 
said, he was not a lion or a leopard that needed a chain; with all his 
brilliant daring he calculated like a wise general ; and it was a charge led 
by him that decided the day in favour of the army. They drove the 
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Moors from the heights, and proceeded to form an encampment from 
whence to besiege the city. 

The siege lasted some considerable time, and was conducted with the 
primitive artillery of the age,—the funebol, which flung large stones ; the 
trabuchs, catapults, which also launched dead animals to cause plague ; 
and manganells, that hurled smaller missiles against the enemy. A couple 
of Dominican preachers were of much service in keeping up the spirits of 
the common men, who did not do such ‘‘ yeoman’s service’ to their lords 
as their fellows of merry England. King James’s chronicle has a truth- 
fulness, utterly unknown to Spanish historians of modern wars, in dealing 
with disagreeable facts. He tells that for three weeks together his foot- 
soldiers and sailors would not sleep in the tents, like himself and the 
knights and squires, but made off to the vessels for the night. He was 
obliged to check this disorderly behaviour, by digging a ditch and raising 
a palisade all round the camp. About the same time a body of Saracens 
gained the hill from which came his water supply ; but the king sent his 
kinsman, Don Nuiio Sanchez, to master that point at any cost. The Don 
was successful, and, by way of terrifying the besieged, he caused many 
heads of the slain enemies to be shot from the catapults into the city. 
The “ Saracen’s Head,” a harmless inn-sign with us, is a graver symbol 
in that part of the world. A very fine specimen of one hangs from the 
organ of the Cathedral of Barcelona. 

Supplies had begun to run sorely short in the camp, when a Saracen 
from the north-eastern district, named Bean-Abet, presented himself, 
offering, in his own name and that of others of his nation, to submit to 
the king’s authority. He brought with him, in earnest of his good inten- 
tions, twenty horse-loads of oats, kids, poultry, and grapes. ‘‘ Such was 
the preseni,”’ writes the monarch, with an enthusiasm worthy of Dugald 
Dalgetty, ‘that angel of God brought us; let nobody be surprised that 
we so call him, although he was a Saracen; since he brought us out of 
such a strait that for an angel we take him, and to an angel only can we 
compare him!’’ James divided this windfall with all his nobles, for he 
was essentially buen camarado; and to the pleasant cordial humanity of 
his character, no less than to his vigour in war, and sense and justice 
in peace, he owed the deep popular love, some rays of which still hang 
about his memory. What Bean-Abet said proved quite true. Day after 
day came new submissions from the Moorish landnolders, and the king 
urged on the work in the trenches, since the city, once taken, there seemed 
little trouble to be apprehended with the rest of the island. It was now the 
end of the year, and a cold winter, and the necessity for an assault grew 
more pressing every day. James could by no means place unbounded 
confidence in his army, and of few sovereigns can it be so truly said that 
almost everything depended upon his presence and example. Don Lope 
Gimenez de Lucia now proposed a night attack, ‘‘ What, Don Lope,” said 
the king, ‘‘ on so dark a night, when you know that many of our men are 
not ashamed to show themselves cowards at mid-day?” (Hist. p. 115.) 
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After the sun had come out of the Mediterranean his Majesty felt 
more hopeful. He drew up his troops for the assault, and, everybody 
being in his place, he shouted out, giving them the most honourable 
appellation he could, ‘‘ On, barons / think that you go in the name of our 
Lord God!” Not a horseman or footman stirred. Then King James 
broke out in prayer to the Virgin: “ Mother of God! We have come to 
this land that in it, too, may be celebrated the sacrifice of your Son. 
Grant that we may not be dishonoured in it.” And he cried again, ‘‘ On, 
in the name of God /” But it was not till the third time that the troops 
moved; and, with many shouts of ‘‘ Santa Maria, Santa Maria,” rushed 
at the breach. Some foot were the first to enter, and were met by the 
Moors with their usual gallantry. They would have all perished, accord- 
ing to the king’s narrative, but for the support of the cavalry. And here 
a gleam of old Spanish legendary romance strikes upon the scene. The 
Saracens afterwards related that the first to enter the city on horseback 
was a cavalier, clad all in white, and with white armour. ‘ Wherefore,” 
the pious king observes, ‘ we firmly believe that that was St. George, 
who, as histories relate, has many times appeared in many other battles 
between Christians and Saracens.” San Jordi was the patron of the 
Arragonese and Catalans, as Santiago of the Leonese and Castilians. It 
is well known that in the eleventh century, in an hour of peril, he took 
up one of the Moncadas (on his crupper, we suppose) at Antioch, and 
brought him home on his white horse in time for the fight of the day. 

The Iberian, so dependent upon leaders in danger, has always been 
a rather ungovernable savage in triumph. The city of Mallorca taken, he 
gave King James as much trouble in preventing atrocities as the Duke of 
Wellington had with him, long afterwards, in the south of France. They 
sacked the houses even of their own countrymen; and James, who, with 
all his natural kindliness, had a wholesome capability of wrath, was driven 
to threaten that ‘he would hang .so many of them in the streets that 
their carcases should breed a pest in the city.” (Hist. p. 123). This 
vigorous menace produced the required effect. 

Majorca conquered, its neighbours Minorca and the other islands fell 
easily. In the distribution of lands, the measurement was taken by 
twenty arms’-lengths of the king, equivalent to twenty-two of those of any 
other man. The old chronicler, Desclot, dwells with emphasis on his 
lofty stature, fine limbs, and golden hair. He was, indeed, in all ways, 
a true type of the noble northern races which regenerated the South of 
Europe for a time. : 

While James had been thus occupied in subduing the Balearic infidels, 
those of Valencia had been fighting among themselves, in the general 
confusion of strife which now prevailed among their race and facilitated 
its overthrow. Ben-Zaen, who had usurped Valencia from the Emir 
Abou-Seid, with whom James was on good terms, had attacked Tortosa 
and refused tribute. The usurper represented a reaction of the former 
Moorish rulers against the Almohades, who had obtained the upper hand 
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in the previous century; and the fear of their uniting the different 
Moorish interests alarmed the Christian kingdoms, and made Gregory IX. 
preach a crusade. The ancestors of King James had often carried their 
banners into Moorish Valencia, the garden of Spain, but had never suc- 
ceeded in planting them there. Would he succeed now? The question, 
long a favourite one with James, became his predominant question from 
1282 onwards. The plan of campaign concerted with some of his barons, 
was to attack Burriana, a place in the plains, near the sea, and near the 
frontier of Arragon. His command of the sea would enable him to feed 
his army; his control of the plains would enable him to starve such 
fortresses as he left in his rear on the way. His calculations proved 
entirely right, and Burriana and other places in the neighbourhood were 
taken in July, 1233. Indeed his most harassing difficulties came from 
the Arragonese ricos homes, who were always half-hearted in the work, 
so much so, that the king suspected them of having a corrupt interest in 
the engagements which they advised him to make with the Emir of 
Valencia. A provincial jealousy of Catalonia, as likely to be more bene- 
fited by the Valencian conquest than Arragon, was one motive; and, 
besides, envy is one of the worst points of the Spanish character at 
all times, and has pursued Spain’s superior men through her whole 
history. 

James had now gained a solid footing in the kingdom of his ambition, 
and he interrupted his war there to attend to other duties. He moved 
from point to point with great activity, reforming abuses at Barcelona ; 
watching his interests in Navarre, where Sancho the Recluse was just 
dead; and looking after his rights in the South of France, where St. Louis 
was just married to Margaret of Provence. He had to keep an eye on 
the Christian monarch at one side of his kingdom, and the Mussulman 
Emir on the other; to listen to good advice from the Pope, and bad 
advice (often) from the nobles. And he was also more pleasantly occu- 
pied in negotiating his marriage with the beautiful Yolande of Hungary. 
They were married in the Cathedral of Barcelona in 1285. She was not 
his first wife. He had wedded, when quite young, a daughter of Castile, 
and had had children by her. But the marriage was not happy, and a 
convenient relationship had been used to effect a divorce. 

The next step in the conquest of Valencia was taken in the beginning 
of 1236, when the army gained Enesa, a strong castle on the hill known 
as the Puig de la Cebolla, two leagues from the capital. A pretty little 
incident belongs to this time, and shows a vein of something like poetic 
tenderness in Jaime, in keeping with his character. Recalled in July by 
duties at home, it was found, when his tent was to be lifted, that a swallow 
had built its nest upon it ; whereupon ‘‘ We gave orders that it should not 
be moved till the bird had flown with its young’ ones, since it had come 
there trusting to'Us”’ (p. 216). During the king’s absence at this time, 
the Moors made an attack upon Puig, which had been christened Puig- 
Santa-Maria, and received a great defeat. On hearing the news, he 
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hastened from Huesca to the spot. Even after a success like this, the 
barons were for giving up the enterprise, and caused their brave king 
intolerable anxiety. ‘‘ There is no prouder race in the world than these 
caballeros,” he says bitterly, in telling the story. ‘‘ We felt as if all our 
plan had been mere spider’s web.’’ But he was resolute not to yield, and 
his personal superiority again carried the day, after a scene in church, 
where he made a speech, and both himself and his hearers were in tears. 

On this occasion, he swore at the altar that he would not re-cross the 
Ebro till he had taken Valencia. Queen Yolande joined him at Burriana. 
The oath alarmed that gentle lady ; and his uncle Don Fernando—always 
jealous and a croaker—was for his breaking it. But James held firm, and 
obstacles gradually melted before him as they do before men of his stamp. 
The sheiks began to propose terms, and found that the genial king was 
a pleasant man to deal with,—everywhere except in battle. He used to 
discuss matters with them over a good dinner, finding,-in his own words, 
that business went better when ‘‘ food and wine had warmed their heads.”’ 
He gave them liberal terms on submission, being neither cruel nor a 
fanatic, and in these, as in other respects, far in advance of the Spanish 
kings of a later day. So, castle after castle was yielded by the men of 
the turban,—Peiiscola, Almenara, Ux0, Nules, Castro, Betera, Bulla, 
Paterna. Upon taking the last and nearest to Valencia of these, James 
resolved to begin the formal siege of the capital. He marched his army 
there, and established his camp between The Grao, where Valencia 
communicates with the sea, and the city itself some three miles distant. 
Valencia, a Roman colony in Pliny’s time, had, at the period of which we 
are writing, been a Moorish city for more than five centuries. The Cid 
captured it during the local dissensions of the close of the eleventh 
century, and held it till his death, but the Moors recovered it almost 
immediately after that event. 

Don Jaime el Conquistador was not left to carry on this siege only with 
his Catalan and Arragonese troops. The Archbishop of Narbonne joined 
him with a handful of knights and eleven hundred foot. Other poten- 
tates of Southern France brought aid; and there were even some English 
there, sent by our Henry III., who had married just before Eleanor of 
Provence, a cousin of Don Jaime. The camp spread before the walls, 
became daily extended, and put on the appearance of a fair. While the 
Moors inside the walls had suffered much by the raids made from Puig, 
and by the blockade now established, the king, who had land and sea open 
to him, tells us that he had never, in all his campaigns, seen an army so 
well provided. Not only was every kind of provision to be had, but drugs 
into the bargain, and the sick could get physicked as well as if they had 
been in Barcelona or Lerida. This was fortunate for the king himself, 
who was wounded in the head by an arrow from the walls, and had to 
keep his tent for some days. Single combats took place, the chivalrous 
Moors sending to challenge the Christian knights to a tourney. The King 
of Tunis sent a squadron to help his brother Moslems, which announced 
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its arrival one night by signal lights and drums, which were answered from 
the city. But King James ordered a blaze to be made likewise, ‘‘ to 
show them that we despised their vaingloriousness;” and the Tunisian 
galleys, after failing in an attack upon Peiiscola, were heard of no more. 
The besiegers, in the meantime, plied all their medieval artillery, as we 
saw them do at Majorca, and carried a gate and an important tower, after 
which the emir sent a certain Ali Albata to treat. It was then proposed 
to the king that the emir’s cousin, Abulhamelec, should be received by two 
of his barons, and should come to negotiate. The Saracens came accord- 
ingly, with a retinue in full dress, and mounted on splendid horses, with 
trappings all new. In this interview, and those which followed, King 
James admitted only his queen to be present. He could not trust his 
barons ; and, besides, his own policy was at once wiser and more humane 
than that of his vassals, noble or simple. He did not want the city 
sacked, like those who only thought of plunder and massacre, if it could 
be reduced in a better way. He wanted to make good and useful subjects 
of the Moors, under whom, with their industry and ingenuity, their works 
of irrigation and their sensible laws, the province had blossomed like a 
garden of roses. And while as earnest a Christian, he was a still better 
one in essentials, than the bigot kings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. He believed with his whole heart that Spain ought to be ruled 
by the Cross as once of old. But he did not wish to hound down like wild 
beasts a race no more deserving such inhuman treatment than the race 
which was disputing with them the mastery of Spain. The comparative 
prosperity of the province of Valencia to this day owes much to the 
king’s wise humanity in dealing with the Moorish population. 

After some interviews with Abulhamelec, James agreed upon terms of 
capitulation. The city was to be yielded to him. The Saracens who 
quitted it were to be protected by the king’s safeguard for themselves and 
their belongings as far as Cullera, some twenty miles to the southward, at 
the mouth of the river Xucar, the new boundary. Those who remained 
were to be protected likewise, in life, goods, and rights. When the king 
had dismissed the Moorish envoys, he sent for his prelates and barons to 
tell them the great news. The prelates, with the stout Archbishop of 
Narbonne at their head, were glad and grateful. But Don Nuno, Don 
Gimeno de Urrea and others, turned white, and perhaps a little green. 
However, resistance would have been absurd, and these Dons were easier 
controlled than the Bigods and Bohuns. A truce was proclaimed, after 
which the Moors, by Jaime’s order, hoisted—upon the tower afterwards 
given to the Temple—the standard of Arragon. When James saw the 
golden field with its four pales gules shining in the sun, his heart and his 
eyes filled. He sprang from his horse, and turning to the east, kissed 
the earth with grateful tears to God. (Hist. p. 264.) He watched in 
person the Moors leaving the city, and slew, himself, some dastards of his 
army who wanted to rob the baggage of the women and children. His 
sword Tizo—for the royal.weapon had a name like a good Christian—can 
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seldom have been better employed. The partition of lands and houses was 
then proceeded with. 

King James the Conqueror now became a famous king in Christendom. 
Our own Matthew Paris, a John Bull who loved not foreigners, calls him 
‘the noble, vigorous, and most Christian King of Arragon.’ The Pope, 
Gregory IX., sent a letter to the faithful of various provinces calling upon 
them to support a king whom he loved with a special love among other 
Christian princes,—quem inter cateros reges et principes speciali amoris 
prerogativa complectimur. But the king had plenty of work cut out for 
his whole life, and was not a conqueror only, but ‘‘ something more and 
better.” He now took galley for Montpellier, and, after arranging questions 
there, was off to Catalonia and Arragon, and back to Valencia. His 
conquests brought difficulties of a political kind along with them. For, 
the reader must remember, in these passages of Spanish history, that the 
Christian kings of Spain had arranged between them, by treaty, what 
Moorish lands each of them was to conquer, long before such events came 
off. They had divided the skin of the Moorish bear while the noble 
animal was still alive and vigorous. Keen jealousies naturally arose ; and 
in the course of his long career, James was brought by them into dis- 
agreeable relations with Castile, although Alfonso the Wise, son and 
successor of Ferdinand III. (St. Ferdinand), had married his daughter 
Yolande. Thus, while Alfonso was still Infante—in 1244—James and 
he found themselves in dispute about Jativa, on the borders of Murcia, the 
next province to Valencia. The Castilians were already remarkable for 
that pride which, many generations afterwards, made them deny to 
Ferdinand of Arragon equality with his bride, Isabella of Castile; and 
which now, in the nineteenth century, has a tragical farcicality about it 
like the pride of Bedlam. But our Conqueror treated with a kind of genial 
contempt such pretensions. ‘‘ He who goes to Jativa,”’ said Jaime, ‘‘ must 
walk over Us: and although you Castilians think that you can terrify all 
the world by your menaces, put them in force, and see how much we value 
them’”’ (Hist. p. 306). He was, in fact, the greatest Christian King of 
Spain then living, for, as yet, St. Ferdinand had only conquered Cordova, 
and that feat could not be compared with the recovery of the Balearic 
Islands and Valencia. In after years, King Alfonso of Castile, ‘ the 
learned, not wise,” as Mr. Ford loves to call him, was indebted to James 
for the acquisition of Murcia; and it would have gone hard with the 
Castilian pedant if at that critical time (1261—1266) when the Emir of 
Granada had been reinforced from Africa, he had not been able to rely 
upon the friendly sword of his heroic father-in-law. James had his usual 
troubles with his barons, and principally, as always, with his barons of 
Arragon, during the period in question. They were right in being anxious 
about the fueros, which secured to them their liberties, and their claim to 
be consulted in matters affecting the general weal. The confidence 
begotten by superiority, and constant success in the national cause, made 
James, perhaps, too impatient of an anxiety, which was natural, though as 
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much selfish as patriotic. But he did not admit that he had violated the 
fueros; nor could he be charged with the extravagance and imbecility 
which raised the barons of England against his contemporary, Henry III. 
It was as much his duty to sustain the crown as theirs to sustain the 
fueros. And their constant stubbornness of opposition, silent or open, 
confirmed him in his policy of trusting most to what we now call the 
middle classes, whose stronghold was in the cities, with Barcelona at their 
head. At the close of his agitated, but successful life, he was very plain 
upon this subject in his advice to the King of Castile. He told him that 
‘‘if he ought to keep the support of any class of his people, when it was 
not possible to do so with all, he should, at least, keep that of the church, 
and the villages and cities ; since that people,” said he, ‘‘is the people 
that God loves more than he does the Caballeros, for the Caballeros are 
always the most ready to rise against authority” (Hist. p. 393). 

The simple frankness of this statement, curious as it sounds to us, is 
the best proof of the writer’s sincerity. He desired with his whole 
heart to be the king of the whole nation; and he knew that only the 
monarchy could keep the nation together. In this, he was on a level with 
the advancing movement of his time; and his cause was, indeed, the 
cause of progressive civilization throughout his reign. Thus, one com- 
plaint of the ricos homes was his always having legists about him 
(Hist. p. 838). But he explained that every king must have his law- 
officers to assist him in dealing with the pleas which arose ; especially, a 
king like himself who had not one but several ‘‘ kingdoms” under him, in 
each of which different rights and customs prevailed. The age was an 
age of reforms in legislation, when the feudal was being modified by the 
Roman law, and both by the new experience of Europe. In a personal 
sketch like the. present, all detailed examination of the King of Arragon’s 
share in this movement is, of course, impossible. It must suffice to say 
that wherever his influence can be traced in the newly-organized codes, it 
is found on the side of humanity and civilization. He placed restrictions 
on the employment of torture. He formally abolished the trial by ordeal. 
He made provision for limiting the mischiefs of private war. The general 
tendency of his labours was to limit the civil influence of the clergy, and 
to equalise the legal condition of different classes in matters of property 
and personal rights. On the subjects of heresy and the Inquisition, his 
hands, of course, were tied; while nothing can be more absurd than to 
measure a man of that age and country by the modern standard on such 
subjects. But his natural tolerance is proved by his appointing laymen to 
watch the proceedings of the inquisitorial commissions ; and more con- 
clusively by his treatment of the Mussulman and the Jew. 

~The whole course of events thus sketched tended to make the king’s 
Spanish predominant over his French interests. In character, he was of 
the French rather than of the Spanish type; but he extended his power 
on the Iberian side of the Pyrenees, while on the Gallic side, he 
gradually allowed it to wane. He kept Montpellier in order, and 
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occasionally interfered in the struggles between the princes of Toulouse 
and Provence. But an instinct of genius hindered him from committing 
himself against the deeper tendencies of his time; and he was never 
zealous in the cause of the South of France, against the movement for its 
unity and centralization, headed in that age by the noble-minded 
St. Louis. He held aloof when our Henry III. made his unfortunate 
campaign of 1242, leaving the angry troubadours to rail at their good 
pleasure. And by the treaty of Corbeil which he made with Louis 
in 1258, he ceded so many rights on the Gallic side of the mountains, 
that he may almost be considered to have abandoned the character of a 
great French prince of the South. This treaty marks the period when 
France and Spain, both at that time slowly and half-consciously aiming 
at a complete national life—began to define the relative limits which still 
divide them. St. Louis yielded the old Carlovingian claims over lordships 
in Catalonia, in return for the cessions of King James. Roussillon remained 
with Arragon, and only became definitely French in 1642, the year of the 
death of Richelieu, of whose policy its capture formed a characteristic part. 
The common dialect of those regions is more Catalan than French still ; 
which does not, however, prevent Frenchmen and Catalans from hating each 
other as cordially as if they had never had any blood or history in common. 
Yet, to the neighbourhood of France, Barcelona must be admitted to owe 
the greater part of the superiority which she has over other Spanish cities 
in civilization. 

The domestic and private life of the Conquistador was not free from 
serious cares, and has been occasionally the subject of just criticism. We 
have seen that he married very early into the family of Castile: and that 
having divorced Eleanor his first wife, he re-married with Yolande of 
Hungary. He had children by both marriages, and the hereditary rights 
of the different families gave him a great deal of trouble. When, in 1248, 
his second son by Yolande, James, was born, the king made a settlement 
of the succession which so enraged the son by Eleanor, Alphonso, that 
that prince declared war against his father. The details are not to our 
present purpose, but the reader will sympathize with the king, wko used 
to say that, master though he was of so many kingdoms, he had more 
anxiety about his family than a poor man with a swarm of children. 
There were other difficulties of James’s private life, which less deserve 
sympathy because he brought them upon himself by the indulgence of 
his passions. In his relations to the sex, he followed his father, Pedro, 
and not his grandfather, Alfonso the Chaste. His mistresses and 
bastards were many; and the one act of cruelty which stains his 
noble name evidently sprang out of an amour. He banished a certain 
Dominican from the kingdom, for revealing a secret which he had made 
known to him in confession,—a secret, as far as can be conjectured, re- 
lating to this licentious side of the king’s character. The Dominican 
having been made Bishop of Gerona by the Pope, came into the province 
without the royal leave, whereupon James ordered his tongue to be cut 
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oui. For this act he was excommunicated and his kingdom laid under 
an interdict ; nor was he absolved until after submission and atonement. 
The weakness which had indirectly betrayed him into this crime, 
seems to have become more decided after the death of Queen Yolande, 
and to have marked him out for ecclesiastical censure when he was 
almost a septuagenarian. He was certainly remonstrated with by the 
Pontiff for living with a great lady of Castile, at that time of life, and 
his plea—for he is said to have put forth such a plea—that she was 
very good-looking, can scarcely have appeared to the Holy Father rele- 
vant to the question ! 

But in 1276 came the time when war and love were to end for the old 
hero, and his stout and gentle heart was to beat no more. He fell sick 
at Valencia that summer ; abdicated in favour of his two sons by Yolande, 
Peter and James (Alfonso was already dead); assumed the habit of a 
monk of Poblet; and on the 27th July, having pronounced the prayer 
made by our Lord upon the Cross, passed tranquilly away. After some 
time his body was removed from Valencia to Poblet, the great and vene- 
rable burial-place of the Kings of Arragon in Catalonia. Centuries rolled 
by, during which his rich monument shared the respect which succeeding 
generations paid to his renown. But in 1835 a Catalan rabble engaged 
in parodying the murders and the sacrilege of the French revolutionists 
of the previous age, fell upon the old pile, and scattered abroad the bones 
of a sovereign who, more than the great majority of sovereigns, was 
distinctively a people’s king. The damage to the building was irreparable. 
But the remains of the king were identified, and placed in the Cathedral 
of Tarragona, on a spot which, rich in many and ancient memories, 
received new interest from this association with an illustrious and beloved 
name. 
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The Paris Theatre before Molizre. 


A pramatic guild, called the Brotherhood of the Passion,* was formed in 
Paris, towards the close of the fourteenth century, for the exhibition of 
‘‘ mysteries.” This guild obtained the exclusive right of performing in 
the capital. In 1548 it purchased the Hotel de Bourgogne, which, for the 
next fifty years, remained the only theatre of Paris. On this occasion 
the charter of the guild was renewed with an important alteration. It was 
forbidden to play mysteries under pain of such fine as the authorities might 
think proper to inflict. The monopoly, however, was confirmed—no person 
being allowed ‘‘ to represent play or mystery of any kind within the town, 
faubourgs, or banlieu of Paris, except in the name and to the profit of the 
company.” In the course of time the guild seems to have abandoned the 
stage altogether to what had once been a band of strollers—the Enfans 
sans Souci—which it had taken into partnership. But it continued to 
influence the management, and to draw a considerable revenue from the 
profits of the theatre, until it was dissolved in 1674. 

By the opening of the seventeenth century the company of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne had divided into two parts, one of which kept possession of 
the old house. The other took up its quarters in the Hotel d’Argent, 
whence, early in the reign of Louis XIII., it removed to a tennis-court in 
the Rue du Temple. This tennis-court it transformed into a theatre, 
afterwards renowned as the Marais. Both houses played tragedy and 
comedy. The former was a dreary thing, full of rant, improbability, and 
horror. Beginning, like some of the chivalrous romances, before the birth 
of its hero, it would accompany him half over the world, and through 
innumerable adventures—to the altar or the gibbet; nor would it always 
leave him even there. 

It was hardly possible for the French tragedy of that era to have borne 
a better character. The players contracted with their poets pretty much 
as a select vestry contracts with dustmen. A certain amount of drama, 
containing the full number of duels, robberies, murders, etc., had to be 
produced in the shortest possible time, and at the lowest possible price. 
Hardi is stated to have written 800 such dramas in the course of his 
career! The actors preferred these monstrosities to better things. 
‘¢ Formerly,” complained La Beaupre, a veteran actress in the days of 
Moliére, ‘‘we could procure a piece de théétre for three crowns. Its 
composition never occupied more than a night, so it was hardly worth more. 
People, however, were accustomed to such things, and we found them profit- 
able. Itis different to-day. Your Corneilles give us masterpieces, indeed ; 





* A sketch of the origin and earlier doings of the Brothers of the Passion will be 
found in “ Taz Cornutt ” for May, 1870. 
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but then they cost the composers a good deal of time, and ourselves a 
good deal of money, and neither of us are much the better for them.” 

Old French comedy was much more tolerable than old French 
tragedies for several reasons. There was little difference between one 
comedy and another in plot, and less in characters. The braggart captain, 
ridiculous pedant, roguish valet, foolish nurse, prodigal son, wilful daughter, 
and wily sharper, figured more or less in each, and the art of the play- 
wright was restricted to the contrivance of situations for the display of 
their respective peculiarities. The actors, too, were allowed much 
latitude ; they altered the dialogue and modified the scenes at pleasure— 
often on the spur of the moment. Many happy renderings of character 
originated in this way—and to these the inventors were sure to adhere 
during the remainder of their career. In such cases the author willingly 
adapted himself to the actor. Marechale, a dramatist of the period, thus 
describes his version of Metamores,—‘“‘ I have not brought upon the scene 
a pyrgopolinice more silly than boastful. I have endeavoured to paint to 
the life the living Metamores of the Marais—that original without copy, 
that admirable personage who equally delights the great and the small.” 
It may be added that Bellemore the actor thus bepraised, whose name, by 
the way, has escaped the brothers Parfaict, quitted the stage in disgust 
because he received a caning from the Abbé Desmarets, the literary 
coadjutor of Richelieu. Finding the favourite of the Minister beyond the 
reach of his vengeance, the high-spirited actor joined the army, and was 
shortly afterwards slain in battle. 

The last sentence of Marechale is worth some further notice. It runs 
counter to a statement often repeated, but not difficult to disprove, that 
respectable people did not frequent the French theatre at this time. The 
journal of l’Etoile tells us that, in 1607, the Hotel de Bourgogne was 
visited by Henry IV., the queen, and the courtiers. The occasion, indeed, 
was special; but had the hotel been a mere low haunt we may fairly 
conclude that no circumstance could have procured it the visit of royalty. 
A piece of unusual originality, in which the farmers of the revenue were 
satirized, had just been brought out. The objects of satire, a powerful 
body, took revenge characteristic of the era—arresting the comedians on 
the stage and carrying them off to prison. There, however, the latter did 
not long remain. The king was appealed to, and the captives were at 
liberty before the day closed—a sufficient proof that they were patronized 
by something more than the dregs of the people. The taxmen, in their 
turn, appealed to Henri, who determined to see the play and judge of its 
demerits for himself. The comedy comprised but a single scene. In a 
room, where furniture consisted of little more than a large box, appeare 
a mechanic and his wife. ‘You spend your time at the tavern while our 
goods are being seized by the tax-gatherer,” exclaims the latter. ‘‘ That 


is just the reason,” replies the man. ‘‘ Everything one has is laid hold of - 


by those harpies; there is no keeping anything out of their clutches 
except—by swallowing it.” Then the husband proceeds to enlarge on the 
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manifold excellences of the method he had discovered of cheating the tax- 
gatherers—by spending his earnings in wine. His humorous paradoxes 
are interrupted by the entry of three tax-men intent on seizure. ‘‘ Who 
are you?” questions the mechanic. ‘Officers of justice,” is the reply. 
‘Impossible! ” ejaculates the tippler. ‘‘ Officers of justice are quite 
another kind of people ;” and he proceeds to summarise their heartless 
rapacity in terms as droll as they are biting. Nor does he forget to make 
a good many hits at misgovernment and improvidence in high quarters. 
He ends his diatribe, and the officers proceed to business. There is little 
to seize, except the box, and on this the woman is seated. Her removal 
occupies some time and causes a good deal of fun; but it is effected at 
length. Then the trio hasten to raise the lid of the box, when out jump 
three demons, each of which secures an officer and carries him off. So 
ends the farce. The farmers of the revenue surround Henri and entreat 
him to consign the insolent comedians to fitting punishment. ‘‘ Away, 
sots!”’ cries Henri, rising, and wiping his eyes. ‘‘ If anybody is satirized 
it is myself. ButI freely forgive the rogues, seeing that they have made 
me laugh jusqu’auv larmes.” 

Just at this time Joubert, the chief of the troupe of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, was involved in a singular lawsuit. His followers were still 
known as the Enfans sans Souci, and he himself, like all his predecessors, 
bore the magnificent titles of ‘‘ Lord of Engoulevent and Prince of Sots.”’ 
As in the case of the other mock potentates who abounded at that epoch, 
the Prince of Sots was allowed a burlesque of regal state and several 
curious privileges. He had his herald and standard-bearer, he exercised 
what was called low justice over the Enfans, and his person was exempt 
from arrest for debt. One of the conditions under which he occupied the 
Hotel de Bourgogne was that he should enter Paris once a year in triumph, 
or, failing to do so, forfeit a heavy sum to the Brothers of the Passion. 
This annual procession was a thing exceedingly dear to the rabble. The 
Prince of Sots, followed by his Enfans, all arrayed in their gaudiest 
costume, and mounted on sorry nags, parodied the ceremonious entries of 
the older monarchs amidst a tremendous uproar. Joubert, a man of 
literary tastes, who has left some ‘‘ works” in print behind him, seems 
to have had no particular liking for this march through Coventry ; and in 
1607 he obtained permission from one or other of the numerous powers 
that divided the rule of Paris to discontinue it. He was immediately sued 
for the penalty by the guild. The cause was tried in the first instance in 
the prévotal court. Julien.Peleus, the advocate of Joubert, was one of 
the leading lawyers of the day. In the course of his plea, which was 
worthy of the occasion, he described his client as a native of the land of 
grosses béles, a cynical philosopher, a windypate as void of sense as a cane, 
whose brain was a broken-down vehicle,—in short, about the last person 
- in the world to be sued for damages. This was admirable fooling, but 
that of the prévét was better still. The worshipful magistrate nonsuited 
the Brothers of the Passion on the ground that Joubert—being a fool and 
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the Prince of Fools—could not be expected to observe a contract like a 
wise man. He added that, should the defendant ever omit to mention 
either of his titles in a legal document, he was forthwith to forfeit the 
privileges attached thereto. ‘In this case,” ruled the prévét sagely, 
‘‘ any creditor may arrest the Prince of Sots; but the person of the Lord 
of Engoulevent is still sacred.” The suit did not end there. After 
numerous hearings, and one adverse decision, the Parliament of Paris 
confirmed Joubert in all his privileges, and relieved him from the proces- 
sion, without subjecting him to fine. 

Writing of the Paris Theatre at this period, Tallamant des Réaux 
describes both troupes as equally wretched in ability and costume. He 
says that they louaient des habits a la friperic—hired their costumes from 
the dealers in old clothes—that they were nearly all thieves, and that their 
women were as bad as themselves. That other gossip, l’Etoile, agrees with 
Tallamant in most particulars. He asserts that they seldom played any- 
thing worth seeing; and he relates that, in 1604, two comedians stabbed 
a handsome young actress, robbed her of her ill-gotten jewels, and threw 
her body into the Seine, with a stone fastened to the neck. 

Other statements could be adduced in contradiction to a prevalent 
opinion that females did not appear on the Paris stage previous to 1634. 
A pamphlet published in 1612 mentions the woman, La Porte, as well as 
her husband, among the staff of the Hotel de Bourgogne. The Abbé 
Marolles, too, notices this same La Porte, ‘‘ the comédienne who had won 
universal admiration,” as still playing in 1616. Turlupin, who died in 
1634, and of whom we shall have something to say presently, rendered 
himself remarkable by never allowing his wife to appear on the board. 
His example was not often followed ; certainly not by Bellerose, whose 
wife played with himself long before they were patronized by Richelieu. 
This dame retained considerable attractions in her last days. Among her 
numerous admirers she included the Abbé Armentieres, whose infatuation 
followed her to the grave. Long afterwards he was accustomed to display 
her skull as a precious relic. Perhaps the most celebrated of these 
primitive actresses was La Beaupre. She played an infinity of parts with 
equal excellence. When, vieille et laide, she quarrelled on the stage of the 
Marais with Catherine des Urlis, a much younger rival. The pair delighted 
the audience by screaming “‘ a number of unpleasant truths concerning one 
another.’’ In this war of words des Urlis appears to have had rather the 
best of it. ‘‘ Well, mademoiselle,” said La Beaupre, ‘‘ I perceive that you 
wish to meet me sword in hand,” and off she marched to find the weapons. 
She returned speedily with a couple of swords. Des Urlis took one, 
thinking that her antagonist was merely in jest. The latter, however, was 
only too seriously intent on battle. Striking fiercely she wounded the 
younger beauty in the neck, knocked her down, and would have slain her 
outright, had she not been restrained. , 

The most celebrated member of the F’nfans sans Souct was Bruscambille. 
This was his comic designation; in serious parts he was called Des 
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Lauriers. Nothing is known concerning his origin. His proper name, 
the date of his birth, and that of his death have all escaped notice. It is 
said that he made his dramatic début at Toulouse. In 1606, being still 
a mere youth, he joined the Hétel de Bourgogne in the usual manner. 
First, he was tested in voice, gesture, and other capabilities by the whole 
band. Having passed through this very trying ordeal he underwent a 
burlesque of the ceremony of baptism, in which, besides receiving the 
theatrical names which he was thenceforth to bear, he was absolved from all 
his former sins, and licensed to commit new ones. Then he knelt and 
took an oath of fealty in due feudal form between the hands of the master 
of the troop.* Afterwards the latter called for a plate of flour and whitened 
the face of the neophyte, pronouncing the following formula :—‘‘I receive 
you into our company, and declare you for ever a free French comedian. 
You are to be diligent and submissive in joy and in sorrow ; and you are 
to pass without murmuring through all the grades of your noble profession 
from door-keeper and candle-snuffer upwards.”’ The initiation closed with 
a drinking bout at the cost of the initiated. 

Bruscambille was renowned for his ‘ prologues.” In these he dealt 
with current scandals—often shrouding the shrewdest sense under the garb 
of extravagant folly. Nor were these “‘ prologues ”’ confined to the opening 
of the play; they were interposed between the acts and scenes at the 
caprice of the speaker. These jeux de thédtre were exceedingly popular. A 
collection of them was printed in 1613. It was re-published simultaneously 
in Paris, Lyons, and Rome, in 1618, ’15, and ’18, and by 1634 it had gone 
through not less than twenty editions. Other reprints appeared at the 
Hague and at Cologne. No two of these being exactly alike, whoever 
desires to possess a complete copy of Bruscambille must purchase ten or 
twelve volumes ; and as these are at once rare and in great demand among 
collectors, the desire is not to be gratified without much trouble and expense, 
infinitely more, indeed, than the volumes are worth. Many things have 
been published under the name of Bruscambille which he never saw. 
And though, to borrow an expression of his own, his jests might have 
made his contemporaries ‘‘ grin from the toe-nail up to the tip of the right 
ear,” the best of them are as coarse as they are comic, and the worst—a 
large proportion—are merely coarse. One of his prologues gives a curious 
picture of a theatrical audience in his day. It is a fair specimen of his 
style, and, fortunately, it is one of the very few of his pieces that will bear 
partial reproduction. ‘‘ Friends,” says the great Bruscambille, “I say 
that you are wrong, and very wrong, to come here from your firesides 
merely to display the impatience that is naturally habitual, or, if you 
prefer it, habitually natural to you. Hardly are you within the doors than 
you shout out ‘Begin! Begin!’ Well, gentlemen, how know you whether 
the worshipful Bruscambille has so well studied the part that he has to 
play before the Excellence of your Lordships, or the Lordship of your 





* The ladies of Provence, five centuries.earlier, used to exact a similar oath from 
their troubadours. 
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Excellencies, as not to be put out, and forced, in consequence, to say some 
impertinences that may displease your high mightinesses ? We have had 
the patience to wait your coming, to take your money, with a much better 
grace than you gave it, and to prepare a fine new piece for your delectation. 
And here you are with your Begin! Begin! doing your utmost to spoil 
everything. One would think from your uproar that you cared for nothing 
and thought of nothing but the play. When we do begin, however, you 
are hardly so appreciative as you would fain have us believe. One coughs, 
another chatters, a third laughs, and a fourth fairly turns his back on us ! 
Even to the valets there is nobody who is n’y veulent mettre le nez. 
Sometimes these valets interrupt us with a game of fisticuffs; sometimes 
they blow pellets through hollow tubes in the faces of those who have no 
liking for their antics. These gentry I leave to their masters, who, I hope, 
know how to cure their disease of insolence with a plentiful dose of stirrup- 
leather, while I administer some small reproof to those tall fellows who 
strut about during the play—a thing about as ridiculous as singing a-bed 
or whistling at the dinner-table. At the Hotel de Bourgogne one should 
enjoy what is going forward, sitting or standing still in one’s place, without 
fidgeting about. One of you perhaps may say that the play is stupid. I 
reply, The more fool you to pay your money to see it. Parbleu! cries 
another, stretching his neck like an old crane, why don’t you have inter- 
meédes and feintes. Surely such a person must have a depraved or un- 
cultivated taste. Pray, what do you call the dexterous introduction of 
Diana, Pan, or Cupid? Is not that what you call an intermede ? as to this 
new-fangled word feinte—I see that your tongues have put on new sabots. 
To please you I suppose we should send half-a-dozen imps swinging through 
the air, fumigate you with the delicate odour of gunpowder, or stun you 
with the clatter of a thousand sledge-hammers.” 

The arrangements of the theatre tended to produce much of the 
disorder of which Bruscambille here complains. These arrangements were 
as simple in the permanent buildings as they were in those intended for the 
amusement of a day. - A piece of canvas stuck over with white and blue 
paper, to represent clouds, was stretched above. Round the walls were 
arranged three or four rows of seats of the roughest carpentry, at one end 
was a platform as rough, intended for the stage, and in front of the stage 
was an empty quadrangle called the parterre. Those on the lowest seats 
could not see and those on the highest were too far off to hear. The 
parterre has been described from experience as ‘‘ very inconvenient on 
account of the pressure. There a crowd of rascals mix freely with honest 
people, and do not hesitate to insult them. They quarrel for nothing, 
draw swords and interrupt the comedy. When quietest they never cease 
chattering, hooting, or whistling.”’ ‘‘ For admission to the parterre, where 
one mixes with ‘rogues’ and valets,” writes another, ‘‘ the price is five 
sols, and ten to the gallery.” The parterre, however, frequently changed 
its character, and became the place of honour. This happened when a 
great personage chanced to visit the theatre. In such instances the 
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servants of the visitor carried seats for all the company. Thus Marie de 
Medicis, when Queen-regent, directed Senecterre, as Bassompierre informs 
us, to send seats to the comedy for the Duke d’Epernon and Zamet the 
banker among others. The stage-properties were very simple. There 
were none of those complicated contrivances by means of which a modern 
stage is made to vary its appearance according to the requirements of the 
drama. The same unchanging surface did duty for palace, garden, cave, 
forest, or burial-ground. Every new scene was announced by an actor 
coming forward and waving a piece of tapestry—a thing that reminds one of 
the method of representing a wall adopted by the clowns in 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

Much more noted than Bruscambille, indeed the most famous actors 
of this period, were Robert Guérin, Hughes Guéru, and Henri Legrand. 
Early in their theatric career these three formed a friendly partnership, 
that time rendered the firmer. It was never interrupted until their deaths, 
which happened in the same week. It was said that they were three 
bakers of the Faubourg St. Laurence, who, finding themselves impelled 
to the stage by resistless inclination, united to take a tennis-court, which 
they turned into such a theatre as we have described. This tennis-court 
stood near the gate St. Jacques, not far from the site of an ugly machine 
ealled the Estrapade, which had been raised in the reign of Francis I. for 
the torture of the Huguenots, and the theatre therefore was known 
indifferently as the Estrapade or the gate St. Jacques. That Guerin, 
Gueéru, and Legrand did occupy such a place is certain, It is also certain 
that one of the three was a baker. But the rest of the story concerning 
the origin of their unity seems to be fabulous. Legrand, we find, became 
an actor at the Hotel de Bourgogne while a mere child, about 1585. 
Hughes Guéru played at the Marais in 1598, being then about twenty- 
four. It was said that he was a Norman, and probably with truth, since 
his wife retired to Normandy after his death, where she created quite a 
scandal by marrying a gentilhomme of the province. Robert Guérin, a 
Parisian baker, was the oldest of the three, having been born not later 
than 1554. They were tragedians as well as farceurs, but their renown 
was altogether derived from their comic powers. They migrated at times 
from their tennis-court to one or other of the regular theatres. In 1622, 
for instance, we find them playing at the Marais. In these cases they 
carried their whole company with them and played their own pieces 
without coalescing with the permanent troupe. They admitted no 
actresses, in order to prevent those jealousies which might tend to break 
up their partnership. From this custom probably originated the story 
that females did not appear on the Paris stage previous to 1634—the 
date of their deaths. And in it they found other advantages as well as 
the one specified. They played the female parts themselves, and thus 
gave them a breadth of humour otherwise unattainable. Each of the trio 
had a tragic as well as a comic sobriquet. Legrand was Belleville in 
serious pieces and Turlupin in comedy; Guéru was Flechelles and Gautier- 
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Gurguille ; and Guérin was Lafleur and Gros Guillaume. Their real and 
tragic names, however, are almost forgotten, while Turlupin, Gautier- 
Gurguille, and Gros-Guillaume will live as long as comedy. 

Turlupin is described as a handsome man of good mien in spite of his 
red hair. It is said that he bore the closest resemblance in all things to 
Briguelle, a celebrated comedian of later date; that they had the same 
face and figure, that they played the same parts in the same costume, and 
with equal spirit, and that, in short, the difference between them was no 
more than that between an excellent copy and a good picture—Briguelle 
of course being the copy. Turlupin was an enthusiast in his art. Nobody 
composed, arranged, or played comedy better ; his situations were full of 
fire and judgment; he wanted nothing but a little naiveté. In private life 
he was distinguished for his conversational powers and for inclinations 
which, as Mickey Free sings, would have qualified him for becoming 

A most illigant Turk. 
All his children followed the profession of their sire; and his widow, who 
had also been his secoud wife, eventually married Orgemont, an actor of 
repute at a riper period. Turlupin preferred to play the rogue. 

Gautier-Gurguille seemed to have been formed expressly to play in 
farce. Nobody could look at him without laughing. He was very thin 
in the body and unusually fat in the face. His limbs looked as if they 
had been roughly hewn with a hedger’s bill; they were mere cylinders 
without calf or show of muscle. Over these limbs, however, he possessed 
remarkable control, being a very marionette in point of posture and agility. 
He usually wore a short robe with a black body and red sleeves, and a 
mask with moustache, but no beard. At his belt he carried a pouch and 
an ink-horn instead of weapon. He played the schoolmaster, the servant, 
the master of the house, and especially the Gascon. He generally carried 
a book of songs, of which the airs, as well as the rhymes, were his own 
composition. Neither were worth much. But the manner of the singer 
was so grotesque and yet withal so simple and natural, that these songs 
became quite the rage. A poet of the day gave it as his deliberate 
opinion that— 

Gautier aura l’honneur que les plus belles dames 

Emprunteront ses vers pour descrire leur flammes ; 
which might have been a compliment to Gautier, but was assuredly no 
compliment to the taste of these dames. The chansons of Gautier-Gurguille 
were collected and printed in 1630 and reprinted in 1634. In point of wit 
and delicacy they are about on a level with our modern music-hall cancans. 
Indeed, having taken the trouble to compare sundry specimens of both— 
no particularly pleasant task—we are of opinion that the manufacturers 
of the cancan have borrowed largely from the old farceur. As a speaker 
of prolognes, Gautier was second only to Bruscambille. He was a careful 
student of his parts, an unusual thing in those days, and almost as good 
in tragedy as in comedy. It was merely necessary to cover his face with 
a suitable mask and his limbs under a flowing robe to make him as good 
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a hero as anybody. Beyond the walls of the theatre he was the gravest of 
men; and as he was strictly decorous in manners and morals, nobody 
would have taken him for an actor. His friend the Abbé Marolles assures 
us, that-he frequented good society, where, as he was witty, amusing, and 
agreeable—three things that do not always go together—he was highly 
esteemed. 

Unquestionably the greatest of the trio was Gros-Guillaume. He was 
very tall, very ugly, and enormously corpulent. He wore two belts, the 
one under the arm-pits and the other over the thighs, so that he bore no 
small resemblance to a barrel, of which the belts might well pass for the 
hoops. Falstaffian in all respects, he was not only witty in himself, but 
the cause that there was wit in others. The jesters used to say, that he 
travelled half a day’s march behind his stomach. And concerning his 
belts, Madame de Chevreuse made one of the freest mots of that very free- 
spoken age. On the stage, where he preferred female parts, he was much 
given to proverbial expressions, playing the moralist with such consum- 
mate absurdity, as ‘‘ to draw a laugh from the very stones.’”’ He wore no 
mask, merely whitening his face with flour, which he had a trick of 
seattering over his fellow-actors by the movement of the facial muscles. 
He never could play sober. Previous to the performance, he invariably 
got tipsy with his crony, who like the one immortalised by Burns in “‘ Tam 
O’Shanter,”” was a cobbler. Suffering all his life from a painful disease, 
he was often seen to shed tears in the midst of his part; but still he went 
on unfaltering with his inimitable comedy, until the theatre shook with 
inextinguishable laughter. One of Gros-Guillaume’s’ prologues, for he too 
was an imitator of Bruscambille, was printed in 1619. It is entitled, 
Gros-Guillaume’s advice concerning current events, with his remonstrance 
to those people who are always meddling and muddling. It is amusing, 
and quite as sensible as many other political discourses which are not 
amusing. In private Gros-Guillaume was not amiable. He displayed 
une ame base et rampante— frequenting low haunts and vile society. 
Brutal in manners and conversation, he was, as his contemporaries 
emphatically pronounced him, “an old sinner.” Towards the close of his 
long life he married a pretty girl, and left one daughter, who became 
an actress. 

These three, with suitable assistance, played what were called 
Turlupinades, twice a day. The first performance—from one to two—was 
for scholars ; and the second, in the evening, for the citizens. The prices 
of admission were half those charged at the Hétel de Bourgogne and at the 
Marais ; and this, as well as the superior character of the entertainment, 
tended to throng the house. So successful did they prove, that their 
rivals petitioned to have their theatre closed. In former days, such a 
petition had never been found to fail. Again and again had the authorities 
driven interlopers ignominiously from the metropolis at the call of the 
Brothers of the Passion. This petition, however, was preferred at an 
unfortunate period. Rochelle had just fallen, and that determined foe of 
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vested interests and prescription, Richelieu, was firmly fixed in power. In 
this instance, as in many others, Richelieu followed the example of 
Henri IV., and resolved to see and judge for himself before he condemned. 
Turlupin and his comrades were commanded to give a specimen of their 
entertainments in the palace of the Cardinal. It was not the first farce by 
a long way, that had been played in the same place—if the story-tellers 
are to be trusted. Attached to the Minister’s household, was Raconis, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, whom he afterwards created bishop of Lavaux. 
Raconis had a faculty for preaching burlesque sermons; and during his 
hours of relaxation Richelieu delighted to hear those sermons. The 
politician would give out a text—the most eccentric he could find—and 
the doctor would improvise thereon after the manner of the preachers 
during the Feast of Fools. On these occasions, Richelieu gave strict 
orders that he was to be disturbed on no account. ‘‘ People will think,” 
was his remark to his confidant, ‘that we are employed in matters of 
faith, when we are only employed in matters of fun.” The anecdote is 
not unlike one told of Cromwell and a corkscrew. 

The trio came, and making their bow to his great eminence, and to 
the lesser eminences around him, played their very best farce in their very 
best style. One of the scenes showed that the Paris of those days was 
troubled with an epidemic which occasionally appears in London, and 
which Punch has termed “ servant-galism.”” Gros-Guillaume, got up as a 
housewife, bewails the miseries to which her handmaids subject her, in a 
style exceedingly laughable, but, unfortunately, not adapted for rehearsal. 
The principal part of the performance is a quarrel between the master of 
the house, Gautier-Gurguille, and Gros-Guillaume. So long as the contest 
is confined to words the latter has the advantage. But the gentleman is 
pushed at last into a towering rage, wherein he snatches up a sword and 
threatens to slay his tormentor. The latter, finding him in earnest, 
becomes terrified, and seeks to appease and disarm him by a series of 
supplications—the one more ridiculous than the other. Finding all those 
useless, and seeing the weapon still pointed vindictively at her breast, she 
flings herself—a very mountain of flesh—at his feet, and fondling his 
spindleshanks, beseeches him to spare her for the sake of all the saints, 
and—the exquisite cabbage soup with which she had tickled his palate the 
preceding day. This last appeal proves irresistible: ‘‘ Ah, the jade!” 
exclaims the angry man, throwing down his sword with an air of disgust 
at his own placability—‘‘ she knows my weak point—la graisse m’en fige 
encore sur le ceur’’—the last being a sentiment which Moore has 
unscrupulously appropriated in a well-known couplet.* The Cardinal was 
delighted. He sent for the chiefs of the Hétel de Bourgogne, reproached 
them for boring the king’s loyal subjects with dull pieces, and commanded 
them, as a remedy for that and all their complaints—notably their thin 





* « Oh, the last rays of feeling and life shall depart 
Ere the taste of that pottage shall fade from my heart.” 
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houses,—to make a compact on fair terms with the farceurs of the Gate 
St. Jacques, which was immediately done. 

At the Hotel de Bourgogne the career of Turlupin, Gautier-Gurguille, 
and Gros-Guillaume was brilliant, but, unfortunately, far too short. Like 
Foote, they were in the habit of parodying unpopular public men upon the 
stage. In 1634 a magistrate contrived to render himself notorious by 
certain unwarrantable stretches of power. As it happened, he had one or 
two ridiculous peculiarities, and these Gros-Guillaume took care to repro- 
duce in his most facetious manner for the benefit of the play-goers. 
Immediately, nothing was to be seen in Paris but facsimiles of Gros- 
Guillaume ; every gamin became a gross caricature of his prototype, to the 
boundless disgust and indignation of the latter. He immediately issued 
his warrant for the arrest of the three friends, and entrusted the execution 
to his trustiest satellites. Turlupin and Gautier-Gurguille managed to 
get out of the way, but there was no such thing as disguising or secreting 
Gros-Guillaume, who was taken and imprisoned in the chitelet. He was 
then an old man, eighty it is said, and confinement in an unwholesome 
cell, away from the wine-flask and his friend the cobbler, and especially 
from the scene of his triumphs, was more than he could bear. In thirty- 
six hours he was a corpse. The news was communicated to his comrades, 
who died of grief within the week. All three were interred in the usual 
burial-place of comedians, the church of St. Saveur. 

Only less celebrated than Gros-Guillaume and his friends was Hardouin 
de St. Jacques, better known by his nom de thédtre, Guillot-Gorju. He 
was typical of a class then rather numerous. Originally a medical student, 
he quitted the profession to play jack-pudding to a travelling quack. In 
this vocation he developed uncommon comic powers. After traversing 
the greater part of France, he was received into the company of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, where he played by preference the ridiculous doctor. 
Here he found his former studies of much use. The volubility with 
which he used to pour forth the names of drugs, diseases, and systems, 
used to amaze the audience. In person he looked his part to perfection. 
He was very tall, very dark, and of repulsive countenance. He had 
sunken eyes, a prodigious nose, ‘‘nez de pompette,” writes Sauval, 
wore a big wig, and looked altogether like an overgrown ape. Quarrelling 
with his brothers of the buskin, he retired to Melun, where he enacted the 
original of the part which he had so often held up to laughter on the 
stage—the ridiculous doctor. Only for a short time however. Returning 
to Paris he took a lodging near the scene of his former success, where he 
died, as it seems, of chagrin. 

A jack-pudding of greater celebrity was Tabarin. For a long time he 
rivalled the mighty three of the Estrapade in popularity. So notorious 
was he that it is impossible to take up a pamphlet of the day without 
finding an allusion to him. He is even mentioned by Boileau, who 
accuses Moliére of condescending to imitate his buffoonery. Tabarin was 
employed by Montdor, a vendor of universal specifics, who opened his 
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shop in the neighbourhood of the Pont-Neuf. Nor could the latter have 
chosen a better locality. The Pont-Neuf was the principal thoroughfare 
of Paris, and was therefore the resort of ballad-singers, cut-purses, 
acrobats, and other people who lived by their wits. Brioclae and his 
puppets were located at one corner, the renowned thimble-rigger, Master 
Gonin, at another, the astrologer, Descombes, at a third, and the great 
Montdor, and the greater Tabarin, at a fourth. The place in which this 
pair dispensed fun and medicine was, as usual, a tennis-court fitted up as 
a theatre. The same parties invariably appeared on the stage. In the 
background, beside a large box of medicaments, sat a female, gaudily 
beplumed and spangled. In front stood Montdor and his man—the one 
decorously arrayed as a physician, and the other got up as a pantaloon. 
The former lauded his nostrums in terms which, extravagant as they may 
seem to us, were not at all unusual in the mouths and writings of highly 
reputed physicians two or three hundred years ago. Before us lies a copy 
—imprinted at Venice, 1558—of ‘the Four Courtly Infirmities ” of Avila, 
principal leech to the Emperor Charles V.; and in this treatise virtues 
the most astounding are attributed to the skin and other parts of the hare. 
Indeed, the Salciccia of Grazzini is far less miraculous than the Hare of 
Avila. All that Montdor could say of his remedies, Tabarin very success- 
fully turned into ridicule. Then Tabarin, questioning the charlatan on 
things in general, would set aside the reply to substitute a smarter one 
of his own. The proceedings of the evening always closed with a farce, 
in which a sack played a prominent part. Sometimes a braggart was 
enveloped therein, sometimes a pair of lovers, and sometimes a whole 
party. But the great attraction of the evening lay in the questions and 
answers of Tabarin, which dealt with all the topics of the day in a form 
at once shrewd and humorous. People came from all quarters to hear 
them, forming a crowd before the door long before the hour of admission. 
Like other popular facetia, the ‘‘ Fantaisies de Tabarin”’ got into print. 
The first edition appeared in 1619 ; it was reprinted yearly, with additions, 
up to 1625, and never did volumes obtain wider circulation ; they were in 
the hands of everybody. In the last-mentioned year the pair left Paris 
for the provinces, where they were equally successful. Tabarin and his 
master returned to the capital in 1684; but by this time popular taste 
seems to have undergone an improvement, with which Tabarin’s questions 
and answers had not kept pace. The re-appearance of their former 
favourite made precisely the same impression on the Parisians as the 
re-perusal of the novels of her youth on the aunt of Sir Walter Scott. 
They marvelled how they ever could have tolerated him. A petition was 
presented to the parliament in which complaint was made that “ Montdor, 
and other charlatans, sang songs and did things unbecoming and scandalous,”’ 
and a strong desire was expressed for the decided interposition of authority 
in order to end the mischief. The petition was favourably received, and 
measures were adopted that at once and effectually silenced the wit of 
Tabarin. Thenceforward we hear no more of him, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


EMERALD. 


NO NN UT, though he passed as 
usual through Bean Street, 
Rw he received no good-morn- 
Me ing. She who alone had 
mi been wont to greet this 
im) old beggar-man —for to 
such a pass as this he had 
| almost come now, seeing 
that the whole of his break- 
. fast had been a crust of 
bread dropped by one of 
his enemies, the children 
| of the gutter—was herself 
breakfasting upon sun- 
Yee shine in Soho Square. Not 
Z that he thought much 

Z Wy f/f Af about the matter: his 

HEE: Yi y ] i fg iy) / mind was too full of the 
care Yl 1 1d Ut “i Emerald to think much of 
the Pearl; but still he was almost conscious of a sensation with which 
his want of food had nothing to do, and of missing his day’s one 
transient gleam of sunshine. But the only result was that his waking 
visions of the night were more vivid, more wildly intoxicating than 
ever. Whether they were simply induced by an exhausted condition 
of body, or whether they actually and in sober truth streamed out of 
the Emerald, may be an open question; but it is certain that on this 
occasion the stone had to do double duty, and to make up for the 
now unbroken wretchedness of the day. Not only so, but the know- 
ledge that he might now, at any moment he chose, by deserting the 
mistress of his life, cast all such wretchedness to the winds and become 
again a rich man even among rich men, added in no slight measure 
to the indescribable fascination that she had by this time come to 
exercise over this slave o the stone. No, he could not surrender this 
most glorious creature to unappreciative hands. There were moments, 
indeed, when he was ready to sink down with exhaustion, at which he 
even went so far as to make up his mind to do so; but when the moment 
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came for putting his resolve into. execution, his heart failed him. Why 
should he do so at this particular moment, when any other moment would 
do just as well? Why should he not retain his empress for just one 
instant more ? He would, at all events, put off the evil day as long as he 
could. But the result of this continual procrastination was that every 
moment of delay riveted more strongly the chains in which he was bound. 
Everybody is the slave of some inconsistent monomania; and he was, 
after all, no more invonsistent than the drunkard who knows that brandy 
is killing him, who yows to give it up, but cannot do so without just one 
glass more. Every one knows that that last glass never comes. 

That night he seemed to be not, as usual, in some recognizably 
Eastern quarter of the world, but in the very depths of the earth, though 
the pale, clear, green light was the same. But the light was not so 
uniform or so steady as before. The spot in which he found himself was 
one of the remote recesses of a virgin mine, in which no pickaxe had as 
yet sounded. And yet the countless heaps of jewels that gleamed above, 
below, and around were as perfectly bright as if they had come fresh from 
the hand of the lapidary, and as if they were shone upon by the sun at 
noonday. In size and in form, however, they were such as no earthly eye 
had seen or any earthly hand fashioned. The smallest diamond there was 
of the size of an ostrich’s egg, and there were rubies like roses, sapphires 
like blue hyacinths, and emeralds like festoons of green leaves, from which 
hung, for dew-drops, long stalactites, that gleamed with all the colours of 
the opal, and whose drops, as they slowly formed and fell, hardened, some 
into amethysts, others into pearls. It was a cavern of wealth beyond 
conception, and it was infinite. There was no end to the long corridors 
that, branching out to every point of the compass, appeared to lead into 
boundless space and to honeycomb the whole earth with a labyrinth of 
catacombs. Sound was this time absent. All was utter, overwhelming 
silence ; even the drops as they fell made neither splash nor echo. It was 
the very heaven of avarice, in which he enjoyed at once all the wealth of 
the world, and—greatest luxury of all !—enjoyed it all alone. When he 
laid his hand upon the Emerald itself, he seemed to grasp it all—to enjoy it 
luxuriously as mere wealth, for its own sake, was surely never enjoyed before. 
Vast as it was, he, standing there, was able to hold it in the hollow of his 
hand. It became meat and drink, life and love, fame and beauty, and 
filled him with satisfaction such as cannot be given by any of these. No 
wonder that he could not bring himself to part with the fountain of such 
supreme beatitude ; no wonder that men should have lost ere now the 
kingdoms of earth and of heaven in order to gain or to keep it if it 
brought to others such visions as it brought to him. Gradually, however, 
as he was revelling in this luxury of universal possession, a faint, greyish 
gleam of light appeared, like an ignis fatuus, at a distance along one of 
the longest corridors, which had been thrown into comparative darkness 
by a heavy mist that exhaled from banks of ruddy gold. This faint, 
distant light he instinctively followed, still grasping hard his talisman, 
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and was slowly overtaking it—indeed he was within arm’s reach, when 
it resolved itself suddenly into something resembling the unsubstantial 
likeness of a human form floating in a pearly vapour of moonlight that 
served it fora veil. At the same time he emerged through the side of 
the mountain into open day, and, standing on the edge of a sheer 
height, saw lying beneath him a vast plain, above which the sun was 
shining in noontide splendour. It was as if he were looking down upon 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. The veiled form that 
he had followed began to hover upward with the doubtful, tremulous 
movement of a young bird just essaying to try its newly-fledged wings, 
while its moonlight greyness changed in the sunshine into undefined rain- 
bow hues that attracted his eyes from the prospect below. At last, all at 
once, as though its strength of wing had come, it fairly lost all human 
semblance, and, like a flash of white flame, made a great circle through 
the atmosphere, though without quitting the pinnacle, while, at the same 
time, the colours separated and deepened. In effect, a perfect and magni- 
ficent rainbow arched over the plain, as though Iris herself had taken 
flight before his eyes, one foot still resting on the very spot whereon he 
himself stood, the other upon the line made by the union of golden sky 
and golden sea. 

All of us have been told in our time, and most of us have believed, that 
at the foot of the rainbow is to be found a heap of gold, enough to make 
the finder rich for ever. Some such recollection now occurred to this no 
longer satisfied man. The true gold, he felt, was, after all, there—at 
that horizon whose belt actually shone in the golden air like gold. All 
the vast plain of rivers and mountains and cities and fields became as 
nothing before the longing that came over him to follow in her flight the 
apparition of Iris. But no wings came to his misshapen shoulders, nor 
was the rainbow a solid bridge for his ungainly feet. Nothing was left, 
then, but to cast himself from his high place and to set out on foot to the 
spot where lay the only treasure that was not his own. The sheer down- 
fall of a thousand feet in front of him filled him with no sort of fear. It 
was the broad calm sea that lay beneath, from which rose a distant echo 
of such songs as Lorelei might sing, were her arms extended to break and 
to invite his fall. But a weight held him back, in spite of his longing. 
The Empress of the Emeralds paralysed foot and hand, and numbed even 
heart and eye. Gradually, as he waited, struggling in vain for the power 
to cast himself down, the sunshine grew less golden, and the unnatural 
but familiar green light returned, absorbing into itself, little by little, the 
hues of the rainbow itself, which, before long, grew well-nigh invisible. 
It seemed as though the whole universe were taking one all-pervading 
hue; as though the Emerald, hitherto content with transforming his ‘one 
wretched room into a palace of light, were filling with itself all the earth, 
all the sea, and all the sky. The effect was overwhelmingly fascinating. 
He clung to his talisman, even though he felt what was almost hatred for 
its power; though he knew that if he hurled it from him into the sea he 
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should understand and attain his whole soul’s undefined and inexplicable 
desire. 

The rainbow had now passed away, and earth, sky, and sea had fused 
themselves into a mist of emerald twilight with which he himself was 
saturated, body and soul. 

He sank down on the floor in a state of drunken torpor, in which he 
was incapable even of gaining his mattress. Still he dreamed, but his 
dream was no longer a vision. It was made up of fantastic, inconsequent, 
inconsistent images that defied memory and defy intelligible description. 
Only one idea did he recall to mind when he awoke: it was that of the 
form, wrapped in the mist of opal, that had for an instant led him into 
open day, and had thrown a bridge across the world. 

He woke before it was light, and, to his terror, found that the talisman 
had dropped from his hand. In an agony of anticipated loss he lighted 
another candle—for that by the light of which he had dreamed was now 
burned out—and sighed with relief to find it lying on the floor beside him. 
But he was terribly weary. So he returned it to its casket, and the casket 
to its hiding-place. As he did so, the faint moonlight that entered the 
window was for a moment obscured by some object of which the shadow 
was thrown across the floor. He started in a panic, and his trembling 
ears seemed to catch the sounds of footsteps hurrying from the back 
court. 

But, faint and exhausted, he was incapable of feeling further excite- 
ment, even that caused by fear. So he at last threw himself upon his 
bed, and slept once more, dreaming this time of meat and bread, and 
gnawing his talons in his dreams out of very hunger. ; 

He was, in fact, actually starving; and yet he had but to say a single 
word to become a millionaire. 





CHAPTER XIII. ° 
PEARL. 


Tue days passed by, and there was still no one to say ‘Good morning, 
Nathan Levi!’ so that the Emerald had to do double duty more and 
more. I do not mean to say that its possessor actually and consciously 
missed the greeting to which he had, in a way, become accustomed: he 
had, actually and consciously, at least, never taken much notice of it. 
But the fact remains that he daily became more and more infatuated with 
his treasure. He was content to be the jest and by-word of the neigh- 
bourhood in order that he might live his own life of dreams—which, 
however, never again led him out into the open air. They became 
emerald-hued more and more. 

Meanwhile, at the end of three weeks, Felicia Grode became Felicia 
Cranstoun. As every one knows what a wedding is like, I need say no 
more of hers than that it was a very ‘‘one-horse” affair indeed. The 
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bride and bridegroom set out for an orthodox month’s travel, which, for 
reasons given before, shall not be described. Mr. Grode, though the 
wedding had been conducted on strictly economical principles, and as 
quietly as the bridegroom himself could desire, had in more important 
matters behaved most generously. 

‘* Lissy is my only child,” he had said. ‘When I go off the hooks 
she'll get all I’ve hung on them. Be what you like—artist, scribbler, 
shoe-black: it’s all one now. Any way, Lissy ’ll have enough for bread 
and cheese, and I daresay she’ll let you have a bite.” 

Arthur had resolved in his own mind that he would make his own way 
all the same. But even he, with all his pride and independence, could 
not refuse to allow his wife to be provided for by her own father. 

At last, however, the honeymoon was over, and to these two it had for 
once deserved its name. <A day or two after their return, ‘‘ Arthur, my 
boy,” said his father-in-law, ‘‘I have good news for you. Did you ever 
hear speak of a big stone called the Great Emerald of Kandahar—where- 
ever that may be ?”’ 

‘¢ Never.” 

‘‘ Nor read about it?” 

‘‘No. What is it?” 

‘« It’s the biggest emerald in the world—that’s what it is. It's worth 
six millions.” 

‘‘ Six millions! It must be something like an emerald.” 

‘*T believe you, my boy!” 

‘“‘ Why, the largest diamond. $4 

‘Ts worth no more than five-and-a-half, reckoning in the regular way. 
It belongs to the Queen of Portugal.” 

‘¢ Then this emerald is the most valuable jewel in the world?” 

‘Just so. And you may raise near its whole value on it this very day.” 

“c I ? ” 

** You.” 

‘¢ What in the world do you mean ?”’ 

“What Isay. The Czar of Caspia pledged it with your grandfather 
—never paid any interest, of course.” 

Even the most unpractical of men may fairly be excited at the prospect 
of being the actual legal owner of something worth six million pounds, espe- 
cially when he has believed himself not to be worth a penny of his own. 

‘‘ But how was it that it was never included in the accounts of the 
bankruptcy ?”” he asked. ‘‘ How do you know of it? How-——” 

‘‘ Easy, my boy! State reasons—secrecy—don’t you see? So your 
grandfather stowed it carefully away, out of sight, for safety, and died 
suddenly, as you know, without telling a soul where. Thad known so much.”’ 

‘¢ And yet you said nothing ?” 

‘‘ Why should I? Of course I supposed the stone had been redeemed 
long ago.” 

‘* And now?” 
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‘‘ Tt turns out I was wrong—better luck for you. You remember that 
magpie at your sale? Well, that old sinner, Levi, must have known there 
was something in the wind; soI ran him up, just to find out his game. 
Though how he could have guessed 

‘‘ Tt was concealed in the picture, then ?” 

‘‘Of course. And he’s as good as owned it. I’ve been taking 
counsel’s opinion while you were away. Levi no more bought that stone 
than he bought the moon. It’s still your security for the original debt, 
and for the interest, too, if the owner don’t take advantage of the Statute 
of Limitations. We can take proceedings to recover it from old Levi 
And you needn’t be afraid of any one saying anything about the Statute. 
The Czar wants it for a week, and ’ll pay up all arrears like a man, and a 
round sum for hire, besides.” 

Arthur felt like a hero of the Thousand and One Nights. ‘ Why,” he 
said, ‘‘ that will come to “ 

“Say five million pounds. It'll cost something, of course, to com- 
promise with Levi—secrecy’s essential, you know—say two hundred 
thousand. But that’s a baghotel.” 

‘‘ Four million eight hundred thousand pounds!” exclaimed Arthur, 
with glistening eyes. ‘‘ Let me see,” he said, eagerly ; ‘‘ my poor father’s 
liabilities were five million six hundred and ninety-five thousand pounds. 
That was reduced by assets to five million ninety-five thousand; that by 
the results of the sale to four million seven hundred and ninety-five 
thousand, still unpaid. Not so much as the worth of the Emerald! Seven 
hundred and ninety-five from eight hundred—five thousand pounds over— 
a clear two hundred a year for Felicia and myself, when all is paid. Thank 
God, I shall be free once more, and my father’s name redeemed.” 

Mr. Grode reeled back as if he had received a blow. 

‘‘ What?” he cried out. ‘Surely you don’t mean—why, ‘the pro- 
ceedings in bankruptey—you’ve paid already three-and-eightpence in the 
pound 

‘‘ The bankruptcy can be annulled, surely ?”’ 

“‘ And you left with the stone like a dead weight round your neck ! 
It ll be a long time before you can raise money on it again, I reckon— 
unless you do business in letting it out for evening-parties.” 

‘Then it must Tis by, I Seiten to save my children, as it 
will have saved me.’ 

** Any one to hear you would think you were in earnest.” 

‘Ts it not the only course for a man of honour? Think for a 
moment, To make use of this emerald in any other way would be almost 
a fraud. Had my father lived, the debt on the jewel would have been 
included in the assets of the house. He would never have been bankrupt ; 
not a soul would have suffered by our fall. Ought I, then, to benefit by 
this mere accident of its existence being unknown? Ought I not, asa 
matter of the most ordinary duty, to use such a chance ‘as he would have 
used it had he known ?” 
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‘And Lissy? Think; you would never have known about this stone 
but for me. And I certainly did not tell you of it for the benefit of your 
creditors.” The thunder was rapidly gathering on Mr. Grode’s brow. He 
had never entertained much respect for his son-in-law, but such a piece of 
lunacy as this was beyond all bearing. 

‘* Felicia will be none the worse,” Arthur answered, ‘for our doing 
what is the only honest thing to do.” 

‘“‘ The only piece of tomfoolery. Why your creditors themselves will 
be the first to laugh at you. Ah, I see; you think, perhaps, they'll get 
wind of the affair? Not they, unless you please. I certainly sha’n’t be 
the one to tell them.” 

‘*T can scarcely see what difference that makes as to my own duty.” 

‘¢ You mean to say you'll throw away this emerald, the finest stone in 
all creation, worth six millions sterling, and at this moment worth five 
millions to the back of that, for the whim of a baby ?”’ 

‘IT certainly mean to say that I intend to restore the honour of our 
house.” 

Mr. Grode was beginning to lose his own self-respect: to think that 
for the second time in his life he himself had acted like a fool. But then 
how was any sane man to expect to have to deal with scruples so fine- 
drawn as to make their owner a fit subject for Earlswood or Hanwell ? 
Still to give in to them would be a sin and a shame too monstrous to be 
thought of for a moment. 

‘You young blockhead!” he began. And then he went on to point 
the new career that was open to his son-in-law: how, with Arthur’s wealth 
and his own business qualities, the house of Cranstoun and Grode would 
become, not like that of Cranstoun and Cranstoun, only one of the first, 
but the very first in the world. He tempted him with prospects that 
would have tempted a Stoic. Arthur should have nothing to do but 
amuse himself as he pleased: he, Grode, would do all the work, and be 
content with, comparatively speaking, the smallest conceivable profit. 
But to all his baits—which, it must be allowed, were thrown with very 
little tact—Arthur was as deaf as a sailor of Ulysses in presence of the 
Sirens. 

At last, even Mr. Grode could not but see that he was dealing not only 
with a madman, but with an obstinate madman besides. There was only 
one thing left to do after all his persuasions had ignominiously failed ; 
and he was not the man, especially when he was fairly in a rage, as he 
was now, to think twice about doing it. 

‘‘Look here, young gentleman,” he said. ‘‘ When I gave you my 
girl—in a handsomish way, I take it—I didn’t go to give her to a fellow 
that would take her straight off on the road to ruin. I went in likea man 
for forgiving and forgetting, and letting bygones be bygones. But you're 
a spendthrift anda fool. You fling about your money as if it were dirt, 
and then waste your time, which is money too, in daubing canvas when 
you're not fit to paint a Chequers, let alone a Blue Boar, I can’t keep you 
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in your laziness: and if my fool of a daughter likes to take after her own 
kind, let her, that’s all. Them as won’t work, shan’t eat—that’s my 
maxim. I turned her out of doors once, and I'll do it again, as sure as 
my name’s Peter Grode. And what I say I stick to.” 

The varnish of the indulgent and generous father cracked, and the 
true Mr. Grode appeared once more. But where appeals to interest fail, 
threats are not likely to succeed. Perhaps Arthur was a little nettled by 
the sneer about the Chequers and the Blue Boar, for every man has his 
pet vanity ; but certainly he was disgusted. 

‘“‘T don’t call wanting to pay one’s debts being a spendthrift,” he said. 
‘‘ And if you do turn your own daughter out of doors, I have a right to 
support her now: and I both can and will. We seem to have misunder- 
stood one another most marvellously.” 

Mr. Grode felt that he had made a mistake. ‘‘ Ah, you're right 
there,” he replied, with an affectation of large-minded tolerance for 
Arthur’s folly. ‘* Come—you’ll think better of it—I can’t help speaking 
my mind, you know. Go and talk it over with Lissy; and if she’s such 
an infernal simpleton as you’d make her out to be, why her mother played 
me false, that’s all.’ 

‘Of course I shall talk it over with my wife. And if she does not 
see the matter with my eyes, she is not what I take her to be. And as to 
the stone?” 

“ Blow the stone! What does it matter when you might as well pitch 
it into the Thames? What do I know? Didn’t I say old Nathan Levi 
has it? You may go and see him if you like—and much good may it do 
you. I wash my hands of it. But mark my words—I’ll have no idiot 
for a daughter—no spendthrift for a son-in-law. Do you think I took 
you from the gutter for the pleasure of spending my own money on you ? 
Not I.” 

And so he went out, banging the door behind him. He had once more 
made up his mind. 

But Arthur had as certainly made up his also. It was not with any 
intention of being induced to change it that he consulted Pearl, who—need 
it be said ?—fully realised his expectation that she would look at the matter 
through his own glasses. Indeed she was fool enough to be even 
enchanted with her husband’s determination, which, to her unbusiness- 
like mind, seemed to be that of a hero: and none the less because her 
eyes grew a little dim, half at regarding what she looked upon as a sub- 
lime and pathetic piece of self-sacrifice, half at the sudden downfall of 
some of her castles in the air. But she let them collapse and fade away 
without actually shedding a whole tear. 

But he, I am ashamed to say, who had been proof against coarse 
threats and still coarser temptation, felt half-inclined to yield when he saw 
her eyes moisten with brightness and found her so willing to submit to fate, 
simply because it came in the guise of honour and self-sacrifice. 

** But, my darling,” he said, “do you know what this means; are you 
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willing to go back with me to a hard life with a doubtful end? If I were 
alone, I would not think twice—I would——”’ 

“‘ Do you, then, regret that you are not alone ?”’ she asked, by way of 
answer, pressing herself to him more closely. 

‘‘My own Pearl! Do you ask me if I regret being the happiest man 
in the world? But you! How can I-force you to give up all for me?” 

‘«‘ And would you then, for my sake, regret doing what you know to be 
the only right thing to do? We are together to help each other do what 
is right, not to make doing right harder. Do you think I do not, for your 
sake, regret our return to poverty? Heaven knowsIdo! But I should 
regret ten thousand times. more your doing what you thought wrong, and 
your doing it for me.” 

The argument was simply unanswerable—at least to him, supported 
as it was by eloquence far beyond that of words. But still there was 
something mysterious in the whole affair, which, as it seemed to him, 
could only be cleared up by an interview with Nathan Levi. A more 
practical man would have gone first to see his solicitor; but Arthur 
Cranstoun was not a practical man. 


oes 


CHAPTER XIV. 
NatHan Levi At Home. 


Mr. Grove had told him, in the course of his preamble, the address 
of the old-clothesman ; but he had some little difficulty in finding it. 
There are few men who are perfectly versed in the geography of the Seven 
Dials. And it was still more bewildering to him in that he was searching 
therein for the abode of the concentrated essence of riches. 

He felt a little ashamed, after the manner of fastidious people, at 
entering the slop-shop, from which emanated the indescribably unpleasant 
odour that hangs about the dwellings of misers and paupers. A lean- 
ribbed cat darted out as he entered, as if flying from a kick: it must have 
been of a singularly hopeful temperament if it had expected anything 
more. When he was fairly inside, though it was broad daylight, he could 
scarcely see for dust and gloom: he might have been surrounded by 
emeralds for anything that he could tell. Having waited in vain for a 
minute or two, he began to tap impatiently with a coin upon the counter. 

There had been a confused murmur of voices in the place when he 
first entered it, and it now seemed to proceed from the room at the back, 
of which the door was just ajar. Indeed, it could scarcely have been 
otherwise than ajar, for the lock had been pawned or sold for old brass 
long ago. He had not the slightest wish to be an eavesdropper, but could 
not help hearing the following fragment of a dialogue, conducted for the 
most part in a high tone on both sides. One interlocutor was a woman : 
the other was, doubtless, the shopkeeper in person. 
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Levi. Go avay vith you, old woman. Votcan I do? I vould ’elp 
her if I could ’elp myshelf. But vot can von do in theshe ’ere timesh ? 
There—you shee my pocketsh. I vill turn them out. There ish thish 
von ’apenny. That ish all I can shpare—for vy, that ish all I ’ave. 

The Woman. All you have! All you have, when you are rolling in 
gold up to your eyes—all the street says so! Only a halfpenny, when 
your own mother, that bore you and was a slave to you, is dying at home 
for want of bread—when the hospital or the house must be her home 
soon ! 

Levi. Oh! it ish enough for to drive von vild. 

The Woman. Wild! Ishould think so, you unnatural, you ungracious 
monster! There’s for your halfpenny ! 

And there was a sound as of the breaking of a window-pane. 

Levi. O Moshesh! Vill you be quiet? I vill do vot I can. Vere 
is she ? 

The Woman. Didn’t I tell you, thinking you might care to know? 
Why, with just a roof over her to-day—perhaps with the earth over her 
to-morrow. If you want to know more, you must come. 

Levi. Why didn’t she send to the Rabbi? Vy didn’t she come on the 
Shynagogue ? There ish lotsh of people—— 

The Woman. She send to the Rabbi? She come on the Synagogue ? 
She let them all know that the widow Levi was deserted and left to die 
by her only son? That her Nathan was what he is now ? 

Levi. Voman! vill you be the death of me ? 

The Woman. It is you will be the death of her. If you had been as 
poor as you seem, you would have come to her, as you did when you were 
poor before. But gold has eaten into your soul. You have become mad 
with greed. You are not the first who has starved himself for the sake 
of gold; but the first who has left his own mother to die of hunger, you 
are! Ah! you may try to look me in the face—I defy you! If I had 
but strangled you in your cradle, ay, as many a one would have strangled 
a monster like you ! 

Levi (after a long pause). Voman, it ish all true. I ’ave no money— 
not von ’apennynow. That vosh my lasht, and you ’ave tosshed ’im avay. 
I would give all I ’ave ; but ‘ow can I give nothing at all ? 

The Woman. Who wants you to give nothing at all? It is something 
she wants, to keep her from starving. And she will die before she seeks 
it of any but you—that would kill her with shame. You will not? Iam 
to go back and tell her that her son, her Nathan, wanted to send her a 
halfpenny to keep her alive ? 

Levi. Oh! vot vill become of me ? 

The Woman. Will you come to her, then ? 

Levi, Vot’sh the ushe ? I am shtarving, too. 

The Woman. You—you starving! You, who know how to coin gold! 
Do you tell that to me? Do you think I am a fool, to believe such 
a lie? 
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Levi. I have told you the truth—if I vosh dying, I could do no more. 
Leave me in peashe. 

The Woman. Yes, I will leave you to such peace as your hoards will 
give you. But I will leave you something else, as well. Your mother 
will not curse you, even now. But I will leave you a mother’s curse, all 
the same. And you shall be cursed ; yes, with all the curses of all the 
mothers of Israel. May 

The reader shall be spared her long and passionate imprecation, 
couched in language that would be worse than out of place here. Arthur 
himself shuddered as he heard it, and could almost guess from his own 
sensations what must have been its effect upon the Jew. 

When it was finished, the door opened, and forth came an old Jewess, 
who would, as she then appeared, have passed for the double of the Witch 
of Endor. She hurled a scornful and angry glance at Arthur, as if he, 
too, had been in the conspiracy to let Mrs. Levi die of hunger, and grief, 
and shame. But he, unutterably shocked by the story of which he had 
been an involuntary auditor, stood in the doorway, and, as she passed, 
touched her hand with the piece of gold with which he had been tapping 
on the counter. She looked at him with sudden astonishment, but her 
fingers clutched over the coin, and then, without a word or gesture of 
thanks, off she went muttering and droning to herself along the street. 

Arthur thought he might as well follow her example, at least by taking 
himself off, and postponing his visit to a more opportune time; but just 
then Nathan Levi himself entered the shop, looking wild and haggard— 
more like a maniac than a sane man—and more hideous than ever. 
Arthur, who-had never seen him before, started at the sudden apparition. 
Surely he must have been mistaken in the address: this horrible-looking 
wretch, on whom nature and poverty seemed to have set the seal of evil, 
who inhabited this miserable abode, and who appeared, either from greed 
or from necessity, to have left his own mother to die of hunger, could not 
be even the temporary possessor of the Great Emerald of Kandahar. But 
still even he, young as he was, had lived long enough in the world to know 
that all things are possible, in which respect he was, so far, wiser than 
Mr. Grode. The Jew also started on seeing a gentleman in his shop ; 
and, rubbing his head all over with his large red hands—ringless now— 
as if to wake himself from a dream, hurried behind the counter. 

‘** Vot can I do for you, mishter ?” 

The voice, too, was startling to unaccustomed ears, being weak and 
shrill and grating. 

‘ Pray is your name Levi—Nathan Levi ?”’ 

‘*T am Nathan Levi, mishter.” 

‘¢ And mine is Cranstoun.” 

‘‘ Cranshton ?” asked the Jew, with a sudden trembling all over, as 
he glanced unconsciously towards the door of his treasure-house. ‘‘ Vot, 
the shon of the poor gentleman vot ’anged ’imshelf ?” 

The first impulse of Arthur was to swing the monster over the counter, 
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and to send him in a heap into the corner of the shop, or into the gutter 
outside ; but the question was so plainly dictated by want of delicacy of 
nature, rather than from any offensive intention, that he stayed his hand. 
Besides, the Jew himself saw that he had made a mistake, though he was 
incapable of seeing in what way. 

‘“¢T am the son of the late Mr. Cranstoun, of Cranstoun and Crans- 
toun,” answered Arthur, ‘‘of whom I beg you will speak with proper 
respect, or—but now to business. My father-in-law, Mr. Grode, has told 
me some curious news about an Emerald belonging to the Czar of Caspia, 
which, it seems, ought to be in my possession, but which he asserts to be 
in yours.” 

‘In mine ?” exclaimed the Jew, throwing up his hands in well-acted 
amazement. ‘‘An Emerald in these handsh ?”’ he went on, holding them 
out, as if for Arthur’s inspection, and groaning. Certainly they did not 
look likely hands to be so honoured. 

‘* Do you know Mr. Grode ?” asked Arthur. 

‘“‘ Know ’im? I should think sho: ’e is the greatesht shcoundrel 
unhung.”’ 

“You may not know that you are speaking of my father-in-law, Mr. 
Levi.” But the indignation this time in Arthur’s eyes was not so severe 
as his words. 

“I beg of you a thoushand pardonsh, Mishter Cranshton. But, all 
the shame, Mishter Grode doesh not alwaysh shay vot ish true ; and if he 
‘ash told you that I ’ave thish Emerald, or anything but nothing, ’e ’ash 
told you a lie ash big ash Shaint Paul’sh.”’ 

‘‘ Then, if that is so, perhaps you will have no objection to tell me 
all you know about the matter. Of course, I do not ask you to do 
anything for nothing; if you know anything about the Emerald, it will 
be worth your while to tell me.” 

Arthur spoke with more compassion in his voice—the man and his 
surroundings looked so miserably, so hopelessly poverty-stricken. 

“TI vould tell you all I know for von shingle shikshpensh, for—’elp 
me Moshesh !—I ’ave not tashted food thish day. I ’ad von ’a’penny to 
buy myshelf shome bread, and that I ’ave losht out of the vindow. Jusht 
you give a look round, mishter. Jusht you look at theshe old shlopsh, 
that no von vill buy; at that old candleshick ; jusht you look at me. No 
table, no bed, no dish, no chair, no shtove ; and jusht you look in there,” 
he went on, throwing open the door of the back room, which looked even 
more poverty-stricken than what was called the shop. ‘‘ There, that ish 
my bedroom ; that ’eap of shtraw ish on vot I lie. You shee the vindow 
ish broke, and I cannot ‘ave ’im mended; for vy? I ’ave not money to 
buy acrusht. All yesterday I vosh raking the gutter for shtalksh of cab- 
bagesh. I am a poor, wretched, shtarving old man.: Yesh, jusht look 
round vunsh more, and shee. Thish ish I—thish ish my ’oushe; and 
you come here to look for Emeraldsh !”’ he exclaimed, with a shrill and 
bitter laugh, clasping his hands together, and shedding tears that turned 
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his pock-marks into briny pools. ‘Do you think I keep Peru locked up 
in my pocket—that I who shtarve should refushe vot they ’ave offered me 
—von ’undred and fifty thoushand guineash—two ’undred and twenty-five 
thoushand poundsh ?” 

His arguments, his proofs, were irresistible ; and Arthur looked down 
in a sort of shame. He had himself known the first bracing sting of 
poverty; but absolute, utter want, such as this, he had never even seen ; 
and there is always sométhing in such a sight that makes one almost 
ashamed. Is it that we then feel how wholly we set at naught the plain 
command that has been laid upon us to sell all that we have, and give it 
to the poor ? 

Arthur, in his excess of delicacy, considered how he should set about 
to relieve this extreme need—in which he could not but believe—without 
wounding susceptibilities that might lie hid even beneath this loathsome 
outside. But his delicacy was superfluous. 

‘* Mishter Cranshton,” said the Jew, ‘“‘can you shpare me a few 
coppersh to buy me a meal? I vosh a rich man vunsh, and I find it ’ard 
to shtarve.” 

Arthur emptied his pockets. ‘‘ There,” he said, “ that is all I have 
about me: I will make it more if I can.” 

Levi grasped the coins eagerly. ‘‘ Blessh you, mishter!” he said. 
But Arthur did not wait for his thanks—he was on his way home, revolving 
many things. 





CHAPTER XV. 
FAcTs AND FANCIES. 


Mr. Grove was never very long in making up his mind, nor very much 
longer in taking action when his mind was made up. There was one 
thing that must be done, and there was one thing that must not be done. 
What must be deve was to get hold of the Great Emerald in time for the 
great Caspian marriage. What must not be done was to let his unprac- 
tical and impracticable son-in-law know anything more about the matter. 
A sum like five million pounds must not. be lost to the family—meaning 
to himself—to satisfy any Quixotic nonsense whatever. There was a 
grand scena that evening between him and Arthur and Felicia, in which 
the two latter performed a duet of terribly undutiful children. Mr. Grode 
was not a hypocrite by nature: that is to say, he was a hypocrite only 
when occasion required, and, when nothing was to be gained by hypocrisy, 
was apt to run into the other extreme and to be a little too plain-spoken. 
And he really and honestly did not feel himself to be in the wrong: 
Arthur’s conduct did really seem to him to be a most selfish and unjus- 
tifiable indulgence in lunacy. And so his anger and his disgust ran deep 
and his words ran high. Felicia of course stood by her husband man- 
fully, if it is lawful to use such a word in speaking of so thorough a 
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woman, and altogether proved herself so unworthy of her paternal descent 
that her father was more than justified in disowning her. At last this 
domestic squabble was bound to end in open war. Sanity was a neces- 
sary condition of peace on one side, justice on the other: while what one 
side considered sanity the other held to be injustice, and what the other 
side considered justice, the one held to be sheer insanity. This being 
so, and after Mr. Grode had given a great many pieces of his mind, 
couched in any words that happened to come uppermost, to his two 
children ; after he had accused Arthur of reckless extravagance, of 
childish idiotcy, of selfish disregard for his wife and for his wife’s family, 
of ingratitude, and finally of having corrupted Felicia’s mind and even 
of having obtained her on false pretences ; after having called him pro- 
digal, spendthrift, fool, fortune-hunter, idler, vagabond, seducer and 
swindler, and Felicia idiotic, ungrateful, rebellious, and another name or 
two which a tongue less coarse than his would have avoided even in its 
just anger, there was nothing for it but for the two objects of his wrath to 
make up their minds to reply by leaving their present home without even 
asking for their portion. Indeed, from the style of language in which 
Mr. Grode indulged himself on the subject, it seemed as though this 
proceeding was just what he intended. To speak plainly, he turned them 
out of doors, and cleared the field for turning the profits of the Emerald 
to reasonable account. 

It does not take many days sometimes for whole months to roll by, 
especially to hearts that are full of hope and love. Many days, indeed ? 
Many hours rather. But when hope and love are the only treasures that 
either hearts or hands possess, the hours change even into minutes. For 
without the aid either of hope or of love the passage from bad to worse, 
in a worldly sense, is always travelled at a gallop. ‘I'll tell you who 
Time gallops withal ;”—it is not only with a thief to the gallows, but 
with a man who every day finds himself poorer than the day before. 

Once more Arthur Cranstoun had to set to work to redeem his fortune 
in his own way; to work not for fame or for pleasure, but for bread. But 
good-will is not by any means necessarily synonymous with power. It is 
not less true because it is unsatisfactory, that a gentleman almost always 
drops into the background when he is matched with professional runners. He 
is above jostling and cross-running, and does not take his training kindly ; 
they are not, and they do. Your great artist has almost invariably been 
one who has risen from the ranks, not one who has been degraded to 
them. But though this is so, and though poverty very soon came to 
knock at the door in Newman Street, love did not make so much as even 
a flutter of his wings towards the window. Perhaps it was only because 
he was afraid of soiling them in the dingy and uncomfortable atmosphere 
outside ; but, whatever the reason may have been, he obstinately remained. 
Indeed, Felicia seemed to develop in the cold in a way for which her 
sister-flowers, for the most part, require hot-house culture. It is even 
possible that she may have done her husband some little harm, speaking 
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after the manner of the world, by rendering his own anxieties, his own 
outward troubles, less hard to bear, even as she had in the first instance 
rendered his sacrifice more easy. 

There is no limit to the romance of poverty. Roses are never weary 
of growing among the brambles, and not the less so because they are so 
apt to be hidden by the brambles among which they grow. But this is 
too large a topic for present consideration ; and to those who, like those 
with whom we are at present concerned, are themselves struggling through 
the bramble-bush, the roses are apt to be far less conspicuous than the 
thorns. 

The outward history of Arthur Cranstoun was something like this. 
He went and shut himself up in his studio and set to work upon a picture, 
living at first upon a few pounds that he had about him, and which he 
fancied that he was thereby investing in a speculation upon the security 
of his genius and industry that was to bring him in interest at the rate 
of at least ten thousand per cent.—a dream which Felicia shared to his 
heart’s content. But even these few pounds did not last as long as they 
should have done, in reasonably economical hands. Not only were small 
pleasures too often preferred to absolute necessities but not a few of the 
few sovereigns somehow contrived to get rid of themselves in aiding old 
Mrs. Levi to fight the battle of life a little longer; indeed, some of them 
even secretly found their way into the hands of herson. Arthur had told 
Felicia their miserable story, and the latter could not rest until she had 
paid a visit to the mother, and had sent anonymously to the son more 
than the donors could spare. There was not, in short, a single prudential 
maxim.that was not set at defiance by this extravagant pair, from ‘‘ A 
bird in the hand” to “ Charity begins at home.” They insisted on pre- 
ferring the two birds in the bush, and on being kind to others to such an 
extent as to be unkind to themselves. Meanwhile it need not be said 
that, in proportion to the growth of the great picture that was to set 
everything to rights, the sovereigns got fewer and fewer, until at last, 
had Felicia been the lady of some Eliot or Armstrong of the good old 
Border days, she would have served him up a pair of spurs for his break- 
fast as a delicate way of putting it that, if he wanted his breakfast at all, 
he must either use or eat them. 

On the first of these occasions, however, they both breakfasted and 
dined upon a ring of little value belonging to Arthur ; on the second, on 
a pair of ear-rings belonging to Felicia. But as it must yet be a long 
time before the picture could be exhibited, and as the united stock of 
pawnable articles was small, something decisive must be done to keep the 
pot boiling till the Exhibition of the Royal Academy should open in May. 
So he painted, in an incredibly short space of time, working almost day 
and night, the following subjects in a prediluvian style :— 

1. The Plague of Darkness. 

2. Saint Lawrence on the Gridiron, 

3. Chaos, 
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It need hardly be said that, do what he could, not one of these three 
great works found a purchaser. Not only so, but his seclusion lost him 
all his acquaintance, except one or two men as hard-up, or almost as 
hard-up, as himself. It was a pity. The man had something in him, 
and he was doing his best; but he had mistaken his vocation terribly. 
He at last became a sort of Bernard de Palissy, without the divine spark 
that made the madness of the great potter a higher wisdom. As for 
Felicia, while he thought she was attending to his own wardrobe, she was 
very often engaged with those of other people. It is easier to find 
employment for the needle than for the brush; and if she had only been 
a girl of sense, instead of wearing her fingers to the bone to obtain dry 
crusts she would have made her husband also throw down the brush 
altogether, even if he had to exchange it for the broom. But then she 
was not a girl of sense; so she came out strong in her own way, 
encouraging him when he was despondent, giving him rest when he was 
weary, and, so far from giving even so much as a passing regret to the 
flesh-pots or to the stalled ox of Russell Square, resting content with her 
manna and with her dinner of herbs. 

This was their rate of living, reckoning each item at the sum to which 
it would amount in the course of the whole year :— 


























Weekly bill for lodgings, &c. £40 
Food 25 
Clothes 10 
Painting materials 50 
Coal and light 3 
Stationery ; 1 
Hospitality. 2 
Miscellaneous items 10 
Amusements 0 





Spent upon Mrs. Levi, and similar pieces of extravagance 40 





And this was their rate of income, reckoned in the same manner :— 

















Allowance made by creditors £100 
By writing for Magazines 10 
By giving drawing-lessons 20 
By sale of pictures... 0 
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That is to say, there was every week a balance of about 11. to the 
wrong side of the account, which had to be made good in order that 
existence might be supported in the poorest way. If the family should in 
due time happen to increase in number, it would be a bad look-out indeed, 
unless it is true that God never sends mouths without sending food to fill 
them—a doctrine which is by no meaas recognized by political economists. 

Does the reader know what the above balance-sheet means? It is to 
be hoped not. For it means dinners of dry bread and water, with the 
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occasional addition of meat as a medicine rather than as food: it means 
the existence of two people in two very small, very barely furnished rooms 
that must answer all the purposes of bedroom, kitchen, studio, dining- 
room, reception-room and work-room, with a prospect of having to serve for 
a nursery as well; in which the mistress has to be at once both cook, 
housemaid, dress-maker and tailor: it means toil without recreation: it 
means clothes in whose company no one would wish to be seen even by a 
stranger: it means loss of all acquaintances: it means the expenditure 
of all one’s energies upon the great question of how to obtain enough 
food to escape starvation: it means darkness, hunger and cold. A 
hundred and eighty pounds a year is a splendid income for a skilled 
mechanic ; it is a sufficient income for many a lawyer, surgeon, or clergy- 
man: but for people like Arthur and Felicia it means the very brink of 
absolute pauperism. And then, worst of all, there was the feeling, shared, 
though not expressed by both, that if it had not been for me, he or she 
would be in comfort. And yet I do not think that either of these two 
would have given up their poverty for an empire if the empire had to be 
ruled alone. Their labour of body and mind seemed to be endless, un- 
profitable, vain ; and yet they also, after their fashion, had a good reward 
for it after all. 

‘‘ How, in the name of ill-fortune, do these people live ?’’ asked one 
brother painter of another after they had on some rare occasion interrupted 
Arthur’s toil for an hour, and borne into his hermitage a stray breath 
from the outer air. ‘‘ And then to think that he should go on making 
these frightful daubs, that no one will dream of buying, when that 
beautiful girl is starving by his side. He’s a good fellow, all the same 
—but whenever I look upon that most unholy family of his and then 
upon Mrs. Cranstoun, I feel inclined to pitch him out of window, and his 
picture after him.” 

‘‘ And carry off the lady? Well, any way, he’s a warning against 
matrimony. But, seriously, can’t you persuade him that he will never 
make anything of painting ?” 

‘‘ My dear fellow, I should speak to the wind. If he doesn’t read 
remonstrance in that girl’s eyes, he certainly won’t listen to the words of 
wisdom as they come from me. Did you ever hear of that sort of insanity 
yielding to good advice? Besides, she’s ten times worse than he. I 
believe she thinks him a second Raphael.” 

‘¢ At all events he might take her for his model, instead of the saints 
of church windows.”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, if he could do that! But I don’t blame him for not doing 
impossibilities. I expect those opal eyes would be a cut above Titian, or 
even you or me.” 

‘¢ T wish I had a hundred pounds to spare.”’ - 

«¢ And I wish I had the moon. Only sending that to the Cranstouns’ 
would be sending coals to Newcastle.” 

It was certainly a mystery how and where the weekly sovereign waS 
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found. Arthur himself did not know—he was too much absorbed in his” 
work to heed. He probably thought, as such men are apt to think, that 
it came of itself. 

But some one knew: and that was no other than Nathan Levi. 

One night he had the wildest dream of all, and, in its way, the most 
glorious. To do him justice, he had had a hard struggle with himself 
and with the absorbing love of his whole life when he had learned from 
Judith that it was necessary for him to choose between indulgence in his 
wild passion and the very life of his mother. But the more he tried to 
overcome the fatal influence of the Great Emerald, the more strong its 
influence grew. He could not part with it, come what would. He might 
feed on garbage with the homeless curs ; he might leave his own mother to 
starve, he might destroy himself body and soul ; but he could not give up 
his dreams. On the night in question—it was some time after his inter- 
view with Arthur Cranstoun—he fancied, when, his wretched day’s attempt 
at toil being over, he sought his shrine, that the floor close to the trapdoor 
was not in the precise state in which he had left it in the morning. It 
was not that anything was dislodged, for there was nothing to dislodge, 
nor was it as though the trapdoor itself had been moved ; but the process 
of concealment was with him so minutely precise and elaborate, that he 
noticed even if a single grain of the small dust-heap that he used to sweep 
over the hiding-place when he went out for the day had been blown by the 
wind into a different position. On this occasion, he thought, or fancied, 
that the pile of dust was by no means as he was in the habit of making 
it—as though it had been swept over the trap with mathematical and 
excessive care, instead of with the studied negligence to which he had 
trained his hand, in order to throw off the scent any prying eyes. But, 
although his instinctive feeling of alarm was on this occasion more decided 
than usual, as being drawn from a visible cause, he was too accustomed to 
it—for the possible loss of the Emerald was his terror by night and day, as 
long as he was not actually holding it in his hand—to dwell upon it long, 
though it was with a sinking heart and trembling claws that he blew away 
the dust and raised the square of board. Thank heaven, his panic had 
deceived him: there lay the casket as before, and there within it lay the 
Emerald, safe and sound. 

He took up his nightly position on the floor, placing the wax-candle 
so that its rays might fall full upon the stone, which he pressed to his 
heart. But, whether he was more weary and exhausted than usual, or 
whether his passing panic was still heavy upon him, somehow or other the 
mist of green light did not seem to exhale from it so quickly as usual. 
There seemed a dulness about the crystal that was new and strange, and, 
as he bent over it, he did not seem to see into its depths quite so pro- 
foundly as on former occasions. But, nevertheless, all the old fascination 
was still there, and, as he gazed and meditated, wrapped in himself and 
in his idol, the passing thoughts to which it gave rise failed not at last to 
gather themselves into life. 
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There is no need to describe at length another vision. Suffice it to 
say, that that which came to him that night was such as to transcend all 
the others. It seemed as though the precious stone was determined to 
exhaust to the utmost its magical power in order to console him for all he 
had undergone for its sake. He was no longer only the high-priest of the 
temple : it was to himself that the altar was raised, and that the murmur- 
ing of many voices rose into a full hymn of praise and glory, not of men, 
but of Seraphim. There was no need to seek for anything: he had 
become self-sufficing and all-containing. And the vision seemed to have 
lasted for millions of years—to have been without beginning, and to be 
without the prospect of anend. Past and future, inextricably commingled, 
seemed to evolve from themselves a changeless present, which took the 
visible form of white sunlight, and which made itself audible in musical 
tones infinitely varied, but, through all their modulations, connected and 
blended into one unvaried note that ran through them all. And all this 
was himself, Nathan Levi—for in nowise did he lose his separate self- 
consciousness. Out of very caprice, he played with the universe: he 
desired all sorts of impossible and inconsistent things, and lo! they were. 

His mere volition had become creative power. He revelled in this 
new sense of infinite strength, of infinite existence, for a longer time than 
he usually bestowed upon his dreams. He was simply incapable now of 
feeling hunger or thirst, or weariness or cold; incapable, even, of feeling 
a sting of conscience, now that there was no more any right or wrong but 
as he willed. And still, throughout all, he never for a moment ceased to 
be the very same Nathan Levi who spent his days in trying to buy and 
sell worn-out clothes in one of the poorest streets of Soho—who had but 
a short while since to beg a meal of one who was almost as poor as he. 
He laughed a harsh and grating laugh as this grotesque companionship of 
himself with himself entered his mind that would have sent into a fit of 
terror any one who had had the misfortune to hear it, and then stretched 
his limbs out through the universe again. It was lucky for the ears of 
the owner of the shadow that had on more than one occasion come between 
the Emerald and the moon that his visits to the window had ceased some 
time ago. At last, however, for he was still mortal after all—the vision 
began to grow confused, and then, overcome by intense excitement, he 
crawled to his filthy mattress once more. 

The next morning he passed through Bean Street, as usual. As he 
passed Madame Cornet’s, he passed also a girl who was leaving it with a 
bundle under her arm, and who looked up at him as he passed, and said : 
“Good morning, Mr. Levi!” 

And so it was that he knew, without knowing it, how at least some of 
the twenty shillings a week were earned. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
NatHan Luvi ABROAD. 


Nornine more than this ever took place between these two; for to her 
‘Good mornings,’ which he now received every day, he answered never 
aword. But he must have replied to them in some silent and unconscious 
way, or they would not have been so often repeated ; unless, indeed, they 
had been repeated only to tease him. But Felicia had far too much to 
think about to amuse herself with teasing an old-clothesman. Indeed, 
she in reality thought very little about the matter at all. It had been a 
matter of habit with her to look ‘“‘ Good morning” to him while she had 
been an inmate of the blanchisserie ; and now that she had returned to it 
as an out-pensioner, it was easy and natural for her kind nature to fall 
into old kindly ways. At first, it may be remembered, she had taken 
notice of him because he was hideous, and wretched-looking, and poor, 
and an object of hate and derision to the rest of the world. Now she did 
so because he was in some sort an old acquaintance. His silence, too, 
was an additional cause for this slight act of charity ; for had he spoken to 
her, there is little doubt but that, with all her courage, she would have 
taken to her heels and run away. 

Her friendly notice of him, slight and purely instinctive and thought- 
less as it was, had already been of some service to him as a sort of patent 
to pass along the not too polite or considerate street without being 
molested. She had, though she used to come and go without speaking to 
a soul but her fellow-workwomen, somehow managed to become both 
respected and popular. Perhaps it was by reason of that lady-like look 
of hers, which seemed to grow in proportion to the increasing shabbiness 
of her apparel ; perhaps it was that Elise had been making her story, so 
far as it could be known to an outsider, a subject for neighbourly gossip, 
with the addition of romantic touches of her own. But, be that as it may, 
Felicia’s egis was broad enough to defend her protégés, of whom she had 
more than one, inclusive of a homeless mangy dog, and a crippled child ; 
so that, though Levi was still regarded as an ogre, he no longer ran the 
risk of having one of his eyes knocked out by a stone, or his old hats 
scattered about the pavement and rendered, if possible, less valuable than 
they were already. 

He had never paid much attention to Felicia’s greeting on former 
occasions ; but on its renewal after so long an interruption, he could not 
but feel a sensation as of having found something that had long been lost. 
It was exactly as though an infallible clock had stopped, and had then 
suddenly and unexpectedly taken to go on again. While it had been in 
the habit of going, no one had noticed its striking, to which the ears had 
been rendered deaf by habit. But it was missed, though only through 
the substitution of one sort of silence for another; and when it began to 
strike again it was with the welcome voice of an old friend speaking to 
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ears that were no longer deaf, but glad and surprised. It was even so 
that the ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Levi,” of Felicia, struck upon the old- 
-lothesman’s ears. 

And she was like a clock in another sense also, by which in all 
weathers he might tell the hours, making up for the loss of his watch, 
which had long gone the way of all watches so soon as money becomes of 
more value than time. Every morning, wet or fine, she was there to 
receive or to deliver up the supply of work at which she laboured, while 
her husband was toiling at his magnum opus. Next to the Emerald, she 
was the one event of his monotonous round of days. At last he came 
somehow to mingle in his mind the two, as if they made one double but 
inseparable idea. The Emerald, indeed, lost none of its old fascination, 
and the terrible sacrifices that he had made for its sake had rendered its 
possession more necessary to him than ever; but it had come to lose a 
little of its own original splendour, and to supply the loss by reflecting a 
light that was not its own. 

His history was now complete. He had sacrificed his whole fortune, 
all the commonést comforts of life, all natural instincts of affection, his 
whole self, body and soul, for the sake of this talisman, to which he was 
now almost bound to cling with the grasp of desperation—wh.ch he must 
now force to make up to him for all things, and in spite of all. It had to 
stand to him in place of wealth, comfort, friends, relations, mistress, 


queen, and goddess, all in one. And s0, in effect, it did, and more. It - 


carried him above and beyond the world, to which there was left no link 
to bind him, and which he therefore hated and loathed. One who 
dwells in a world of spirits and miracles cannot but look with scorn and 
disgust upon daily life and all its ways. Only as he looks upon the world 
so must he expect the world to look upon him. No wonder that his 
neighbours regarded him also with contempt, tempered only by fear; no 
wonder that the gentle heart of Felicia, to which fear and contempt were un- 
known, regarded him with an unconscious, unsympathetic and mysterious 
sort of pity that found expression in her eyes and in her voice whenever she 
saw him. She saw no visions and dreamed no dreams ; she knew nothing of 
his superiority: and yet, had she known of it, his very superiority itself would 
have rendered him only by so much the more a subject for her compassion. 

It may be remembered that the Cranstouns had been of very consider- 
able service to old Mrs. Levi in helping her to live, if that can be called 
being of service under the circumstances; and in this intercourse Judith 
had been the natural go-between. Indeed, it is doubtful if Mrs. Levi 
herself would have accepted assistance except ignorantly and by deputy. 
One day Felicia was accompanied in her usually solitary walk to the 
blanchisserie by the old woman, who: had found occasion to pay a visit to 
her patroness. 

The lord of the enchanted palace passed by as usual. 

‘Good morning,” said Felicia. The old woman started, spat on the 
ground, and began to mutter inaudibly. 
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‘Do you know that poor old man?” asked Felicia, observing her 
companion’s emotion at the sight of her protégé. 

‘“‘ That is the son of my mistress.” 

‘¢ What, Nathan Levi?” 

*‘ Yes, he who would have left his mother to die of hunger, had it 
not been for you, and who has left her to die of grief and shame, in spite 
of you.” 

‘“‘He? Why he looks himself the very image of starvation.” 

‘Ah, looks! But Nathan Levi isn’t the man to keep poor. He 
started in life with a dozen lemons; and in twelve months had turned 
them into twelve hundred pounds! As long as he has even so much as 
himself left to sell, he is a rich man.” 

But Felicia, knowing from her own personal experience how easily 
money is lost and how hardly gained, and being unable to judge except 
from appearances, was incapable of seeing in the apparent pauper even so 
much as the potential millionaire: so that the knowledge of who her 
acquaintance was increased her interest in him and her pity for him ten- 
fold. On the next occasion of her meeting him she dropped into his hand 
a small coin or two. He glared at her wildly for an instant, and then 
began to thank her no less wildly, and in such terms that she was alarmed. 
She began to think that the poor creature was touched in the brain, and 
it was with additional gentleness, if such a thing could be, that, having 
overcome her first feeling of fear, she greeted him on succeeding days. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CLOCK STOPS AGAIN. 


Once more the days became weeks, and the weeks were in a fair way to 
turn themselves into months. The hour at which Mr. Smith was to 
receive the Emerald into his temporary possession was drawing very near. 
Meanwhile, two events had happened: the Holy Family was completed, 
and Mrs. Levi had taken her leave of all things in this world, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cranstoun being foolish enough to spend almost the last of their few 
coins in giving her a decent funeral. 

When her son heard of her death, he mourned for her according to 
the strictest rites of his nation, sitting upon the ground for the appointed 
number of days in a passion of self-reproach, almost of self-hatred, that 
was by no means merely ceremonial. But the whole period of his 
mourning was otherwise a sort of ecstasy; for the green stone was never 
out of his hands. 

It was for its own sake that he had come to adore it now, and not for 
the sake of the visions that were fading away day by day. Those that 
came to him now were rather recollections than realities. It was less now 
in the ocean of green light than in his own heart that the jewel fairies had 
taken up their abode ; indeed, the light itself had grown opaque and dull. 
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He was like a laudanum-drinker, to whom his drug has ceased to be a 
delight, but has become a terrible necessity. 

A continual flood of words which seemed to carry a profound meaning, 
but in reality were meaningless, like those poems composed in sleep, 
which seem so magnificent at the time, but of which the fragments 
that remain dimly after waking turn out to be sheer nonsense without 
either rhyme or reason, kept ringing through the ears of his mind, 
keeping time to one monotonous and weary measure. Tho one con- 
necting note that had pervaded all the melodies and harmonies of his 
grand vision now seemed to have subdued them all, and to be heard 
alone in all its nakedness. At last he felt that, if he remained shut up 
any longer alone with his treasure, he should go mad indeed. But he 
waited until the days of his mourning were over, and then, longing for 
the fresh air and for the one ray of human sympathy that remained to 
him, and of which his long abstinence had brought him even consciously 
to feel the need, he instinctively shouldered his bag and emerged once 
more from his den. 

But though he arrived in sight of the door of the blanchisserie in 
Bean Street long before the usual hour, and lingered about for a good 
hour after it, the sun did not shine, and he went his way with a heavy 
heart. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
A VIGIL. 


WELL, even the bravest heart is no talisman. Arthur worked bravely— 
too bravely, considering how inevitable was failure; too bravely, con- 
sidering that he had neither been born nor brought up to toil. I have 
heard genius defined as the reckless destruction of an originally splendid 
constitution ; and I think that the definition, if not containing the whole 
truth, and if not very intelligible without much explanation, is at all events 
a splendid apergu. To do anything really great, a man must, consciously 
or unconsciously, strain himself to the very uttermost ; and it is only the 
most splendid constitutions that can answer to the strain that is needed to 
achieve really great things without breaking down in the attempt. Arthur 
did strain himself to the utmost, but his physique was not that which can 
be strained without breaking. 

One morning, as he was putting the last few touches to his “ Holy 
Family,” he became aware of a curious singing in his ears; then the 
objects in the room lost their distinctness, and he himself turned suddenly 
sick and giddy. He was standing on a scaffold, improvised out of stools, 
in order to reach the top of his rather colossal painting; and the next 
thing of which he was conscious was that he was lying on the floor among 
the scattered tools, that he was feeling miserably faint and ill, and that he 
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had an agonizing pain in his right arm, which was doubled up beneath 
him and which he could not move. On raising his left hand to his face 
he felt something wet, which proved to be blood running from a wound in 
his forehead. It was in this condition ‘that Felicia found him two days 
before Nathan Levi's return to the world. 

Doubtless the fall itself had been caused simply by want of food, 
aggravated by hard work and anxiety; but the result was a fever and a 
broken arm. 

A surgeon was immediately sent for, who, after the manner of his 
profession, attended to the case first, and thought of his fees afterwards. 
A glance at the state of things showed him plainly enough that his patient 
was not likely to be a profitable one, and he at first suggested removal to 
a hospital; but of this Felicia would not hear, and a second glance at her 
showed the surgeon that she was not altogether unreasonable. 

But, though she undertook the duties of nurse willingly, it was a bad 
time for her. She also was worn out; and were it not that women are far 
more capable than men of supporting bodily privation, she ought, by rights, 
to have broken down the sooner of the two. As it was, she now had to live 
even upon less than before, if such a thing could be, so that she might meet 
the additional expenses caused by illness ; and she had to support the whole 
establishment upon her poor earnings at the blanchisserie, Madame Cornet 
kindly letting her have as much work as could be put out, and without expect- 
ing her to carry it away with her own hands. It was simply a miracle that 
she did not give way. She never dared leave the room without the most 
pressing necessity. She never rested in a bed, and every moment that 
she could spare from nursing she had to devote to her needle, night and 
day, except when she fell asleep out of sheer fatigue. It need not be said 
that her appearance did not long remain that of the Felicia of a few months 
before. She had always been, perhaps, over-suggestive of whiteness; but 
now she looked like a ghost, and almost felt like one. The hands grew 
transparent, and the eyes dim; but she had the soul and courage of a lion 
—she even had the strength to keep in her tears, for fear they should 
render her eyes less clear for working. 

At last came the terrible day when she gave Arthur their last scrap of 
food without a prospect of being able to obtain a morsel more. Clothes, 
trinkets, easels, chairs—everything, in short, that was moveable—had been 
sold or pawned ; the last of all to go being the green stone in the hideous 
setting, which formed such a contrast to the other presents that Arthur had 
made her, but to which she seemed, for some sentimental reason, to cling 
above the rest: perhaps for the same reason that makes a girl prefer 
her ugliest doll; perhaps because it had in former days been a sort of 
fellow-martyr in the troubles that she had undergone for the giver’s sake. 
But for the giver’s sake, though with many tears, she had had to part 
even with this a day or two since, and, being a bad hand at a bargain, had 
pledged it at a neighbouring pawnbroker’s for a number of shillings that 
very likely represented its apparent value, but were ridiculously out of 
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proportion to its value to her. It need not be said that the few shillings 
did not remain long in her hands ; and then there remained to her nothing 
more. 

Yes, she had given Arthur their last morsel, actual or prospective, nor 
had she shared it with him. It was now near midnight. Her husband 
was tossing about in the restlessness of fever, and she herself was sitting 
shivering upon the floor, listening to his tossing and to his broken words, 
and furiously stitching at a cambric shirt by the light of a single flaring tallow- 
candle. The atmosphere was terribly close and yet miserably cold; and 
then the noises that are silent by day but awake when the waking world is 
silent, especially in a sick chamber, were enough to fill with terror of the 
unseen one whose nerves were so painfully strung to their highest pitch as 
hers. It was not the scrambling of the mice behind the wainscot, though 
that, as those who have watched like her well know, is bad enough ; but 
a separate ghost seemed to enter into every bare plank of the floor, into 
the doors, into the windows, into the chimney, till each of these took a 
ghastly life of its own that found expression in starts and creaks and groans. 
It has often been matter for wonder what is the reason of this peculiarity 
of the night in bringing into dead life inanimate things ; but the reason is 
simple: it is that there must always be a certain amount of vitality awake 
in the world, and that that which leaves ourselves during the hours of 
darkness must seek for itself a temporary home elsewhere. Thus it is 
our own half-sleeping life we hear around us when we listen to these 
audible though invisible wraiths of our own selves. It is this that endows 
them with their undefined power of terrifying, which belongs to nothing 
real in the world. There are many people who would face with the calmest 
self-possession a whole band of robbers or any actual danger, and yet are 
overcome with panic at their own shadow when it makes itself audible 
in the creaking of a chair. 

For her part, however, Felicia went on stitching and stitching, wearied 
out, but not in the least inclined to sleep, for she had come to such a pass 
that chronic wakefulness was with her almost a disease, so that she could 
scarcely have slept now even if she had tried. Every now and then, in 
spite of her attention to her work, she gave a start when the naked 
boards indulged in a louder crack than usual: nor did she dare to absorb 
herself in her task too deeply, for, while she strained her eyes over her 
stitches, she had no less to strain her ears to catch the least sound that 
might pass through the open door of the adjoining bedroom. Her great 
and real fear was lest the flare of the candle should gutter down into its 
socket before she had finished her task, which had to be completed by the 
next morning. There were just two inches of candle: there was just a 
yard of work. She was so cold that her fingers were almost numbed, 
though less by reason of the weather than by hunger and fatigue. Her 
head was aching: but that also, like her wakefulness, was too habitual to 
be regarded. At last, unless her ears deceived her, a distinct sound of 
tapping came either from the door or from the wall. She had heard of the 
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death-tick, and, though by no means superstitious, the sound filled her 
with the alarm that comes fromthe unseen. She was in a mood for omens 
of evil; and the very flame of the candle, as it flared up, and then sank 
down and flared up again, seemed to her to represent the last dying 
struggles of one whose minutes are numbered. She listened again: there 
was no doubt that a sound was present with her that neither belonged to 
a mouse nor was caused by the strain of her own nerves. It was, as has 
been said, a low tapping noise, as though some timid hand were requesting 
admittance. Impossible as this should be at such an hour, her eyes were 
led by it instinctively in the direction of the door. 

And presently, slowly and silently, the door began to move. What 

mortal creature could be intruding thus upon her at this dead and solitary 
hour? The sight of the opening door was more than enough to paralyze 
with fascination the faculties of one whom exhaustion had rendered mor- 
bidly open to vague and undefined terrors. Heaven knows what she could 
expect to see. But whatever she could have expected, her fancy could not 
have called up any object more hideous than that which met her eyes, as 
it stood there in the outer darkness, peering into the half-lighted room. 
Ever since his retirement from a world in which his part had been simply 
that of a grotesque, there had been something mysterious and awe- 
inspiring about Nathan Levi; and whether it was really he or whether it 
was only his wraith conjured up by her own over-excited imagination, there 
was almost equal cause for alarm. In the latter case she herself must be 
going mad; in the former, she had to do with a being whose nature, if it 
corresponded with his bodily form, was one to be feared indeed. How or 
why had he traced her ? With what motive had he visited her at such an 
hour ? 
She would have screamed out, had not her tongue been as paralyzed as 
her eyes. There was something horribly and unutterably unearthly about 
the whole affair. Say what one will in these charitable and tolerant days, 
there is still to a good Christian always something irreconcileable about a 
Jew: and about such a Jew as this, who was regarded by his neighbours 
as a wizard into the bargain—even in these enlightened days one need not 
go out of London to find plenty of such beliefs—there was, under such 
circumstances as these, something almost Satanic. Though not by any 
means hysterical, she began to feel the rising and swelling in the throat 
that precedes hysteria: and all the while the form of Nathan Levi at its 
very worst stood motionless on the threshold, with its eyes looking she 
knew not where, but still fascinating hers. Suddenly, with one last leap, 
the flame of the candle gave a final flare, and then left her with her visitor 
in utter darkness, and, but for him, alone. And yet, even through the 
darkness, she seemed to feel the light of the small squinting eyes, which 
were themselves so used to privation of light that, like those of prisoners 
who have been long confined to their dungeons, they could see almost as 
well by night as by day. But, in any case, they had already had time to 
take in the aspect of the room and of its mistress. 
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‘¢ Mishtresh Cranshton?” at last half grated, half squeaked out -4 
voice, of which the almost timid and deprecating tone was in grotesque 
contrast with the fearful apparition from which it proceeded. 

‘* Who are you—what do you want?” she managed to gasp out, 
almost inaudibly. 

‘‘ Ish dish vere you live? Ish Mishter Cranshton very ill?” 

‘This is where we live. Do you want my husband? Yes, he is 
very ill.” : 

‘* And ish it true that you ’ave not bread ?”’ 

She was silent. The voice was not one to express compassion: it 
seemed rather to mock at her misery. 

‘“‘ We trust in God,” she said more firmly. ‘He who has aided us 
so far will not forsake us now.” 

There was no reply; nor did any come even after the lapse of many 
minutes that seemed like hours. She seemed to have uttered a vade retro 
of magical efficacy, or else the hateful-looking object, as to which she 
could not even now decide whether it was ghost or man, was suddenly 
struck dumb. Nor, O reader, do I decide whether this apparition was 
ghost or man: I have myself far too often caught myself out in mistaking 
for real flesh and blood what has afterwards turned out to be a mere 
ghost of the most ordinary kind, to be guilty of any such presumption 
where the experience of another is concerned. I am a man-hunter, and 
only yesterday I flattered myself that I had at last succeeded in getting 
hold of a real man: but, alas! it proved to be nothing more than a mere 
common ghost, such as one sees every day. 

Meanwhile, during those long hours that Time, the emotionless, called 
minutes, she dared not speak, she dared not even move, for fear of what 
might be the result. But, though she felt herself to be sitting in the 
midst of nameless terrors, her expression of faith had given her courage. 
She had reminded herself that, come what might, she could never be 
really alone. At last the utter silence endured so long that she even 
ventured to stir, and the charm being once thus broken, she found the 
power to move. Instinctively gathering up her unfinished work, she 
crept on tip-toe, fearing every moment lest in the utter darkness she 
should come in contact with the monster, into the bedroom, closed the 
door, and dragged against it by way of barricade the large but, alas, 
empty trunk that served for table, chair, and wardrobe all in one. 
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